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Jothelan, a Romance of the English Histo- 
ries, By the Author of Annals of the 
Parish, Ringaw Gilhaize, the Spaewife, 
ke. S vols. pp. 922. London, 1824. 
Watw that ‘merry monarch, scandalous 
wd poor,’ Charles the Second, had made 
ight of his illegitimate sons noblemen, Ro- 
chester told him that he would soon have a 
fouse of Lords of his own getting; and it 
my be remarked of such prolitic writers as 
Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Galt, that they 
vii have a library of their own works 
done. Much has been said of authors ex- 
lausting their powers by writing too much; 
but we suspect that true genius is not so ea- 


great, some 
elegant pre. 
dues credit 


———— 


boards, the 


Quota. 
lyme, 
age Charts, 


Jerse, price 
rom Shak. 





ely. ily worn Out,—that, in fact, it makes the 
Lave. Jmeatit feeds upon, and is rather apt to flag 
W Simp gto much confidence, or by indolence, 
t, Ludgat # than by exertion. Indeed, the two authors 
| . Ere have named are living proofs of the 
OMPTS Fwth of our remarks: we do not mean to | 








W elshimen, . . 
aythat they go on constantly improving, 


ud that every new work they ‘write is bet- 
wrthan its predecessor, but we are sure 
ey prove that the vigour of their genius 3s 
dot relaxed. 


‘om the pen 
¢ vol. small 


., with two 


ibjects: by Waste, is worthy of the author of the Annals 


we f the Parish, and contains some as 
numero § Yeautifal and — striking descriptions as 
- and COS: any of his preceding works, while the 
of Englii 9 “FY 1s better sustained; the characters, 
han tbieg 0, are original, and drawn in such a 
ener’ Puanner as to exhibit no ordinary ac- 
ca at ce with human life. The period to 

which Rothelan relates is the reign of Ed- 
ral Cha § ®t the Third, and the author has not only 

wailed himself of some of the events of the 
D, ume, but he has yviven us a more correct, 
st in unis Hough less tavourable, picture of England’s 
landscapes chivalry and her mail-clad barons, than our 


traits, like 


coloured rans have done, 


A part of the story 


y, the bus tS parallel in a case which occurred in 
trees, ane anun % a . ; Sine ; . 
anna ds of our courts of law, an account 


which the author has subjoined. 

arious are the modes tu which authors, 
» Particularly novel-writers, now-a-days 
Wrdluce themselves tu their readers; in 

Present work, Mr Galt tells us that the 


ing, spint, 
cenery 

' e 
tly Mast 


re long, b 
ished one 


ng. Te 

nyon ; bb trative is principally extracted from an 
y vere, ssa, yclept the Book of Beau- 
| yy ee a. ee ee es! 
—— | Hato. i Rorgeous hermnitnge of Fonthill. 
9, surrte s, generally appropriate, grace the 
p rect ned of each chapter, which has also its 
Marsal = utle, hut not always very happily 
iclardsoe cled: but tothe story, which, however, 
pag” *€ shall detail very briefly, 

2 print tho — de Crosby, Lord of Rothelan, 
f reuring a visit:to Ttaly, married ani 


Vou. VI, 





Rothelan, ‘though bearing some marks of 





oe eee 


the Thid, leaving an infant boy (the hero | 


ofthe romance), in Crosby House, London, 
under the protection of his brother, Sir 
Aunas de Crosby, an artful scoundrel, who, 


in order to dispossess his nephew, hesitates | 


not to dishonour the mother, and dispute 
the legitimacy of the son; to aid his pur- 
pose, he calis to his contidence Ralph Wans- 


lap, a cool calculating villain, ‘slow of 


speech and quick of thought,—wary in tak- 
ing his aim, but speedy in the blow:’ the in- 
terview between the ‘ Master and the Man,’ 
as the chapter is headed, is masterly and 
full of villanous pature. The Lady Alber- 
tina determines to return to Italy to get 
proofs of her marrage, and engages a Padre 
Giovanni to accompany her: in 


of the journey, she sends her jewels by Pa- 
dre Giovanni to Adoniyjah, a benevolent 
Jew, who purchases, but returns them. Sir 
Amis gets young Rothelan kidnapped ; he 
istaken to the Scottish camp at Durham, 
and sold, as a prisoner that will bring a pro- 
fitable ransom, to an old captain, one Ga- 
briel de Glowr, of Falaside; there is a good 
scene between this Gabriel, a genuine 
Seot, and a Jew—to the advantage of the 
former, of course. Sir Gabriel followed 
the army, not as a hound that hunts, but 
one that fills up the ery; in plain’ English, 
plunder was his object, and the sacking of 


Durhain attorded him an opportunity of 


galing it. On his return, however, he was 
met by the Musselburghers, who were de- 
termined to share in the spoil :— 

‘ Their respectable magistrate most cordi- 
ally assented to this judicious proposal ; 
and our author proceeds to relate, that the 
wives forthwith, abandoning their crcels and 
baskets, began to tie stones in the corners 
of their aprons, and to take off their stock- 
ings, putting stones into the feet thereof; 
so making them into weapons of powerlul 
efficacy in the flourish of free tighting. We 
are not, however, inclined to admit the cor- 
rectness of all this, hiaving some historical 
doubts relative to the stockings. 

‘Wien the Amazons of Mussclburgh lad 
thus girded their resolution, and thus armed 
themsetves for battle, thor valiant busban 
drew their swords, and the whale pa 
vanced with a determined air agatast thei 
mure successful ncighbeour. Vor the forta- 
lice of Falaside stood, and still stands, ona 
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order to | 
raise the means for detraying the expenses | 
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hili winch overlooks the “ lonest town,” 
and cae magistrate and the eniettain were | 
well known to «€ ich tls I", and had otte ) 
b, 


@?}) couths tyre ther, 


ORG Te IE a EES ES GY 

‘The band of Gabriel de Glowr séeing 
the approach of such a tormidable array, 
halted on the heath, not daunted, but only 
troubled in mind on account of the danger 
which thus suddenly menaced their booty. 
Their leader held a council of war without 
dismounting, aud the result, as seen in what 
ensued, was, that the preservation of the 
spoil should be attempted before hazarding 
a battle with such fearful odds. Accord- 
ingly, the cattle, with the horses, on one o: 
which litthe Rothelan was seated between 
two sacks of plunder, were driven towards 
the castle by two of the men, wlile Gabriel 
de Glowr, with the other five, bravely ad- 
vanced to meet the Musselburghers. 

‘ Clinkscales, for so the worthy magistrate 
was called, seeing this demonstration on the 
part of the enemy, separated his forces into 
two divisions. The burghers he drew up in 
compact body, and halted them on the 
brow of a knoll, while the wives, acting as 
light infantry, nimbly extending to the right 
and lett, furmed themselves mto two cres- 
cents, and moving at a double-quick time, 
flourishing their weapons round their heads, 
hke slinvers preparing to throw, rushed im 
upon the beeves and horses, and enclosed 
them within acirele. This skiltuland itre- 
pid movement decided the fortune of the 
day without bloodshed; for Gabriel de 
Glowr, seeing all that was dear to him on 
the feld thus suddenly surrounded, clapped 
spurs to his horse,and, riding up to-the Mus- 
selburghers, demanded a parley. Clink- 
scales, seeing hin thus advancing aione and 
unguarded, went forward to meet hin, ‘ac- 
cording tu the laws of war provided for the 
regulation of such conierences. 

©“ Gude cuide us, Chiukscales !’’ said Ga- 
briel de Glowr, reining his steed, ** what's a’ 
this hobbleshaw about, and what for stanad 
ve there, backed wi’ your burghers and be- 
therels, as it honest meu were moss-troop- 
ers?” 

‘« Where lilted ye yon cattle, Sir Ga- 
briel ?’’ replied Clinkscales calinly ; ** and 
whase gear hae ye gotten in yon pocks?” 

‘«* i'n sure,” said Gabriel de Glowr, 
“Pil ao ea’ you a fool for your pains in 
speermng; LE canna, however, but say, that 
think ye're no blare to scatd your lips in 
‘The cattle arc unoe—the 
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eeurs tice—my own lawfu conquesting, 


Let that serve you; and gang hame and 
look aster the ul-doers o” your ain gate- 
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end 
“The the king’s power and authority,” 


‘and Ll 
withouten ques- 
sic Gabriel, 


replied the magistrate valiantly, 
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{ 
show your rights, or maybe ye maun fin’ the | 


’’ 


weight o’ my battle-axe. 

' Na. surely, C linksca les, ye re beside 
voursel’; whiat ye see "Ss just the harvest- 
thrift o’ my part o’ the ploy at Durham. 

S‘eVe $s say sae,’’ re plied the magistrate, 
“and I'll no say that I ha’e ony cause o’ 
renson to misdoot you; but no to summer 
and winter mare shout. it; yell just make a 
clean surrender the debi iteable 
over and intil our custody, for fear o’ 
plaints.” 

‘Complaints! 
plaints! wha dare make complaint? 
there sic a fool ayont Alnwick water, 
will come o’er the border to make a cum- 
plaint of Falaside ?” 

‘What ye say, Sir Gabriel, is very dis- 
creet; that maun be alloo’t; but ye ken, 
when the realms are left in a manuer de- 
tenceless, a’ magistrates, and those that sit 
in couneil with them, are beholden, nay, | 
nay weel say commanded, to see that no 
sca'th comes to the lieges. In short, Sir 
Gabricl, yell do wecl to conform.” 

‘Sir Gabriel, howeve r, did not appear at 
that moment so inclined —he looked around 
—he saw the sullen valour of his men—lic 


, : | 
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Colh- 


de’il’s in the man,—com- 
Is 


as 


then eyed the burghers with a red and 
wrathtul countenance; but Clinkscales, 
though noting his rising passion, turned, 


and said, as if he heeded him not—— 

** Men of Musselburgh, yell gang forrit 
yonder, and help your wives to drive the 
wan-own't cattle to the town,’’—IHle then 
added, i a very reasonable manner, ad- 
dressine Gabriel de Glowr—“ The be ‘asts, 
Sir Gabriel, shall be wee! seen to, till the 
rights o’ the matter ha’e been sifted in due 
course of Jaw.” 

‘Taw ! deevils and daggers, Clinkse sales, 
ha’e ye the audacity to speak o” law to me? 
Surely the man’s bereft vo’ Ins judgment. 
Deevil do me good o’ thee ;” and with that 
Gabriel de Glowr drew his sword, and 
would have cleft the magistrate to the chin, 
but Clinkseales leapt suddenly aside, and 
cricd— 

“** Men of Musselburgh, men of Mussel- 
burgh, come hither and catch this outstras 
polous rebel! He shall answer to ti ie ki Ny 
tor gainsaying my lawful authority.’ 

‘Gabriel de Glowr was, however, more 
roused than daunted by the determination 
of Clinkscales; and his followers, sceing the 
jeopardy of their leader, counierousty sur- 
rounded him, and, with knotted brows and 
drawn swords, demonstrated their resolu- 
tion to die in his defence. 

‘© Lfooly, hooly !" exclaimed the worthy 
Magistrate, seeing things coming to the peril 
of such extremity, ey S$ hu tor nel vhbours, 
hke you and me, Sir Gabricl, to cast out. A 
thought has come into my he: id, 
ye'll say is very reasonab le. We'll 
paction: 
the ne half vo’ what ve ha’e gottel i— maybe, 
as ye say, true enough—according to the 
laws of wor~end Pil alloo you to tak the 
other half in hke peaceable manner, bome 
to your ain house.” 

‘Some farther consersation and remon- 
strance ensued, but the burglers having the 


mak a 


‘ry ‘ 
wens 
4 


Gabriel 


advantage of the field, de Glowr 


owasin the end obliged to capitulate on the 


terms proposed ; not, however, without a 


secret determination to take the earliest op- 


portunity ef avenging his on the 


honest town.’ 


Wrongs 


To resume: Rothelan is kidnapp- | 
ed, recovered, and concealed by tlie 
ald of Adojinah, in whom there is an 


‘amiable mixture of kindness and huma- 


te se = 








the wilk | 


ye Mt peaceal ly deliver up to me | 


nity, with the avarice of his race. Ro- 
thelan is again seized by his uncle, and 
placed under the care of Sir Gabriel de 
Glowr, who brings him up to manly ex- 
ercises% he is afterwards taken, or rather 
rescued, by the English, at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, restored to his mo- 
ther, serves in the wars in France, fully 

establishes his legitima¢y, marries, and is 
happy. The lady Albertina lives with 
her son; Adonijah, whose 
blood’ perished in the pli ague, a descrip- 
tion of which we shall give, ~begges | to live 
with the lady, for whom he had, 
viously to her inarrlage, a strong alfection, 


ls 


a circumstance which may serve to ac- 
count for his continued kindness. Such is 
avery brief outline of the story : for the 


spirited deseriptions with which these vo- 
lumes abound, we must refer to the work 


itself, though a few extracts are neces- 
sary to justify the remarks we have 
inade :— 


The arrival of the ship that brings the 
plague to London is powerfully portrayed, 
and isin the author’s best style. ‘This ves- 
sel is expected to bring witnesses of Lady 
Albertina’s marriage aud Rothelan’s conse- 
quent legitimacy, its arrival is thererore im- 
i atie utly expected :— 


‘Though the Lady Albertina, from the 


time when she first heard that witnesses 
had been found at Florence, and were 
embarked for London, telt as if the day 
had at last broken upon the dark wil- 
derness in which she had so long wan- 
dered, she yet could not divest her mind 
of fears and dismal presentinents. She 


counted the hours, as it her anxiety could 
have shortened the voyage. Every change 
of the wind shook her spirit; and = she 
watched the waving of the boughs, and the 
motions of the chimney smoke, like a ma- 
riner’s wife that hath her all upon the sea. 

‘The royal testival at Windsor ended ;— 
the court returned to Westminster; and all 
the king’s guests and the strangers went to 
their respective homes ;—still ‘nothi ng was 
heard of that unhappy veces, 

‘ Adonijab, who was scarcely less anxious 
than his adop ted daughter tor the arrival of 
the ship, still endeavoured to sooth her, and 
to appease her ap prebensions. 

sia _You make,” he would often say to 
her, ‘*shutters of your fears, that keep out 
the morning light. Is not the sun msing to 
you with gladness on his forehead f—Are 
there not ple: isant aspects all around you, 
nore beautiful than the sparkling of dews, 


or the sweet singing of little birds F—O, you 


iare as the sullen ash-tree, which reluctant- 


ly acknowledges the melodious dominion ot 
the le: afy spring '—T[s not your son with you, 
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See 


a goodly cedar, towering 
ty of vouth and strength :—] beseech, \ 
my dear child, notto let such im 
for the coming of that slow black 
you discomforts,” 

‘ But if she never come,’ ’ replied the 
lady, “shall not iny son but live to blush f 
his mether’s shame?” 


In the grecy beay. 


U, 
VOrtunities 


ship ake 


‘« There are winds in the ski es,” said 
Adonijah, ‘fand there are waves jn the 
SC i AS; 4 anh f the shi} p is st pitcher that ‘ ta ston e 


may break in pieces :—but what is Not pe- 
rishable ?—The ship will come safe to |: nd! 
“annot but Coime siufe, my cd: 1ug} iter, 


—she ¢ 


| for Heaven itself hath a treasure needfyl to 


| its own provide: ice in her lading, 


‘household | 


It would 
bea yuilty thing to let that ship fall to the 
bottom of the sea. 

*** So do | often think,”’ rephed the La- 
dy Albertina; ** and in that thought | have 
hope; but still, at times, a strange fear 


' darkens my spirit.”’ 


even pre-| 


16 hut 


dreams and 
sé 


‘* You have Visions, my 
cluld,’? said Adonyah ; and they piss 
over your spirit like the shadows of the 


clouds on the waters.’ 


‘« Ab!’ replied the melancholy lady, 
there clouds which cast those 
shadows.,”’ 

At last news were brought to Adonijah 
that the ship was seen in the river; and the 
chronicler says, the story of Kothelan hav. 
ing become aichones talk, the tidings of her 
approach caused a great movement in the 
town. Every man in London, who had 
heard of the la dy’s constancy and the Jew’s 
friendship, desired to know the sequel, like 


are 


'acredulous child that is impatient for the 


' retribution at the end ofa tragic tale, 
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But 
“at this time a 
among the 


“ there was,” he observes, 
great thirst for strange matter 
people, the hectic of ‘which, some of ‘those 
who were astrological ascribed to malign 
aspects of the stars, and other signs and 
omens, which daily bore visible testimony 
to the credibility of certain baleful predic- 
tions and pes stiferous prophecies, wherewith 
the whole of Christendom was then much 
troubled. ‘The trees s untimely bude led, al . 
broucht forth unknown fruit, of which t 

lip could abide the taste 3 with ivy slacken- 
ed her ancient hold of the wall, and shot out 
branches that bore wondertul leaves s—great 
fishes were heard in the night moaning afar 
off in the sea; and there was a shower 01 
For an — month the moon was 


worms. 
izhts were so dark, that 


not seen, an id the 
it was feared slice ” ‘i wandered away from 


her sphie re. <A holy han sevel times saw a 
mighty hand between him and the setting 
sun, and it held a great sand-glass run out 
whic lh was believed tu be a token that the 
end of time was come. ‘The sun itsell grew 
dim and ineffectual ;—an eclipse overcame 
itlike an eyelid, and there was a cry that his 
lig ht was creo out. A fiery star w pear red 
in Orion, and many thought it was the torch 
of the angel of the. Judgment coming to burn 
the world, The earth trembled, and vi is st 
vestments, with the dark outhnes of terri! 
forms, were seen hurrying to and fro 1D te 
skies; and a woman-child was bern wit 
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‘She hath had a 
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hanging in rags ; 
strips Of green 
others. Dhey 
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\donijah continu 
aud appeared t 
care, as he said 
‘Her voyage hi 
sway from the la 
‘il Italy as she 
“been in the sui 
sgales of the su 
of antiquity, 
‘Wcay are as if ¢ 
Suave not come 
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Led, all historians agree, that, at 
is ’ 
yortents aud prodizies became so 


ad vet continued so wondertul, that 


AND Wi CEKLY I 


this 


; Aer 


ought and feared some new evil was | 


gts he veri! is of nature. 
oh sof men were In ¢ ONSEG| lice exX- 
a state of wild and boding expect- 
; 
saught of interest Or cur jOsity attach- 
vas magnifier d into something mystical 
errenens. Thus it happened, that 
ws of the vessel with the Florentines, 
»in itself an incident of no seeming 
ance, is described as having been 
t by the multitude as an eveut by 
the destinies of the kingdom were to 


} 


fcted. 


the shores of the river to see her 


insomuch, that every new thing, to | 


Thousands on thousands pass- | 


The minds | 


“ot till they reac! p- 

“do aiato th rivers then a universal cry 
se, and the people were seen scattering | 
the _ in all) odhrections Rothelan | 

darted trom his mother’s si ms and ran to- 
wards t pene to which, 1st. d ol hold ny | fe 
—onward to the mooring , it was evident the | t 
vessel was steering to take the ground, | 
‘In lis way thither he met his old friends, lt 

| Sir Gabriel de Glowr and h Is lady, who, at 


‘and boats went to meet her, as if | 
| head, drayging his lady away by thearm. 
“we of some great chance in their for- 


been bringing hone to them all the 


rhe Lady Albertina, with Rothelan and 
iall, were atl ng the 
greet her arriv: 
sata window to see her 
‘as at London Bridge. 
‘It is strange,” said the lady, *fand 
‘anit portend, that none of the boats 
weto ber, but all yor suddenly 
ad their oars as they waeoie ich her?” 
‘She hath had a hard voyage,” re “ea 


Yothelans; “look how di shevelled ¢ 


and they stood toe 


Pass to the 


see 


e cordage. Some of her tup-s is 4 too 
iunging in rags; and £ can see, as tt 


trips Of green moss down the seams 
bothers. Vhey have surely been long 
nded.” 

\donijah continued looking towards the 
aud appeared thoughtful and touched 
care, as he said :— 

‘Her voyage had been very AP 
way from the land of Egypt,—but s! 
ua Ttaly as she came, and her course 
been in the sunny days with the gra- 
sgiles of the summer; yet is she like a 
2 of antiquity, for those signs of waste 
‘l€cay are as if oblivion were on board 
‘ave not come of the winds nor of the 
> 

‘The crowd on the shores,” added the 


i ErOws silent : aS she passes >? 
} 9) 


flere are many persons abroad, 
R thelan, 
i‘ Vv , 1° . , 
less replied Adonijah, “but only 


time 
iiidleness—-scul, 


~A cold fear is crawling oa my bones, 


tan at the helm hath 
1, all the others are 


for some 


first who hasten- | 
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“So thany persons, and every one mo- | 


élital.?’ 
aS os 

7 me Ob those wiio ware looking over 
‘de sud RR the] 

» SUa Wotnelay, partaking ln some 
& of el, 
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ves imany at the watermen stayea 


arp, suddenly made r: apidly | yr | 


| her flicht. 
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red the landines, but lea 





his request, “ re stull remaining in London. 
They, too, had been among the spectators, 
and were hurrying trom the scene, Phe 
lady was bre athless with haste and fear, ber 


pantle was torn, and she had lost a shve in 


on 1 of Falaside 
he cause of 
looked at him wildly, 


‘The B , before Rothelan 


could imyuire 
hic, 


and shook his 


* Stop! exclaimed Rothelan, ‘ and 
tell me what is the cause of all this?’ Jut 


He also addressed 
with uo better success 
back,” very one said 
waist the stream 


they would not stop. 
himself to others 
back, come 
to him as he rushed of 
the crowd, 

‘The pressure and ude 
slackened as he advanced ; 
was within a distance place 
where the ship lied in the meantime taken 
the ground, he found himself lle 
paused fora moment; as vet hesaw nothing 
to alarm, but only the man at the helm, 
who, the instant that the ship touched 
ground, had leaped 
ing towards him. 

‘Rothelan ran forward to meet lim, 
order to inquire how it was that all on board 
appeared ~) uuiess: but searcely 
he advanced ten paces, when, 
eyes forward, he saw that each 


of the multitude 


and when he 


“ 


short Ol 


alone. 


the 
n shore, and was coim- 
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moth had 


Casting its 


Of those 1 


baw 


were leaning. over the vessel’s side, aud 
restins on the deek, were dead men, from 
wiose hideous anatomy the skin had | ed 


anil the flesh h: id fallen.  Vhey had ail d dl 
of the plague.’ 
We have read the desc 


ot 


ription yviven by 


and 


Dx for others plagues, but none of 
them, perhaps, give a more vivid picture of 
this sonesve of humanity than the following : 
‘Tn ats malignancy,” he says, “it en- | 
grossed the ill of all other maladies, and | 
made doctors «le Spica: le Ora potency 
equa to death, It possess d itself of all its 
armoures, end was itself the death of every 
olber mortal distemper. Phe touch, yea, 
the very sight of the infected, was dead. 
md its signs were so sudden, that farnilte 
seated in happiiicss at the ‘ils have seen 
the pligue-spot begin to red , and tiave 
Wis hie SCACCCIeG thie nselves for cver | ii@ 
cement af society was diss yived | vit. lo- 
thers. when they saw the sign of the infec- | 
tion on the babes at their bosom, Cast them 
fram tuem with abhorrence. Wild places 
were sought tor shel —some went into 
ships, aud anchored themselves afar of on 
tne { , But ti ’ Liyk ' penny 
\, | u } aiid Oil ( 1 as 5 i 
the dry land No t was so wild that 
t} iazue eid no ye »s; t 
t ¢! “sighted pestiles 


EVE, 


so singular a pa- | 


= cy ¢ 
wow! 
discover,—none could fly that it did not 


overtake 
°**Tewas as if Lleaven had repented the 


making of mankind, and was = shovell:ing 
the nail into the sepulchre. Justice was 

ULE tn, and her courts deserted. Lhe 
territied gavlers fled trom the felons that 
were In fetters :—the innocent and the guil- 
v leagued themselves together, and kept 
within their prisons for safety ;—the grass 
grewin the market-places ;—the cattle went 


moaning lds, wondering 


sup and down the fie 
sfiat 


had become ot their keepers ;—tl e 
rooks and the ravens came into the towns, 
and built their nests in the mute belfries ;— 
silence was universal, ‘whem some 
tected tch at 


Suve 


wre Was £@CN Cianiwourinnese at a 


For atime all cémmerce was in cof- 
and ls; but even that 

Shrift there was none ;—clhurches a 
pels were open, but neither priest nor peni- 
tent entered ; all went to the charnel-house. 
Phe sexton and the physician were Into 
the same deep and wide yvrave:—the testa- 
tor and his heirs and e 
trom the same eart into the same hole to: 


cnded. 


nd cha- 


fins shrou 


cast 


xecutors were hurled 


C- 
ther. Vires became extinguished, as if its 
element too had expired; the seams of the 
sailorless ships yawned tothesun, Vhough 
doors were open, and cotfers unwatched, 
there was no thelt;—all otfences ceased, 
and no crime! the universal woe of the 
pestilence was heard of among men. The 


yvertlowed, and the conduits ran to 

the banded themselves toge 
* wing lost their and ran 
howling over all the lan'd:—horses perished 
of tan 10 Is but 
wked at onea met, ke 
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ts 
OOS se 


tnasters, 


ne their stalls ;—old frien 


notherwhen they 


a awe 2 » ail 
ives far aloof; c.litoers ¢ 
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no debts, and courtiers perfarmed their pro- 
mises;—little children went wandering up 
and down, and numbers were seen dead in 
all corners. Nor was it only in Eneland 
that the plague so raged ; it travelled over a 
third part of the whole earth, like the sha- 


dow of an eclipse, as it some dreadful thing 
1} id by Cli Mee ryos «| ar tween the world and 


aie. ait 
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y de ( ‘ra < 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 
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‘ At that epoch, for a short time there was 
a silence, and every person in the street for 
a moment stood still; and London was as 
dumb as acburch-yard. Again, the sound 
of a bell was heard; for it was that sound, 
so long unheard, which arrested the fuyitive 
niultitude, and caused their silence. At the 
tlurd toil an universal shout arose, as when 
n herald proclaims the tidings of a great bat- 
tle won, and then there was a second si- 
lence. 

‘The people fell on their knees, and, 
with antheins of thankfulness, rejoiced in 
the dismal sound of that tolling deatli-bell ; 
fur it was a signal of the plague being so 
abated that men might again mourn for 
friends, and hallow their remains with the 
sulemnities of burial. 

‘Sir Amias de Crosby had heard the toll- 
ing and shouting, and came out from his 
dreadful search. “ Thank Heaven,” he 
said, “no e of them are here ;—there are 
but three bodies within, Hanslap,—old She- 
bak, a woman, and another man, who, | 
think, was the son of Adonyah; Lut, per- 
haps, the rest are all dead,” 

*“ () sir, would you be pleasured to lend 
mea helping hand for Christianity ?” cried 
au aved inatron, at that moment, to the 
*squire from the door of a neighbouring 
house, as she was attempting to drag outa 
large chest. 

*“ What have youthere? Let it alone,” 
cried Ralph Hanslap, who recognised in her 
the lady of Sir Gabriel de Glowr, with 
whom, before the pestilence, he had formed 
some acquaimance; and he added, *’Tis a 
sin to think of such a thing at this time. 
Where is Sir Gabriel?” ) 

‘* He’s won awa after a sore struggle,” 
replied the lady. ) 

*** And why did not you go with him ?” 

«** Te was na my allowance—my time was 
na come, and it was a mercy I was spar't 
to attend him; for, ol! he had sore trou- 
ble; but he was a thought fashious im the 
dead throes. Noo | beg and beseech you, 
Maister ainslap, to belp me.” 

‘“ What would you?” 

** Put him aneath the grund!—put him 
hjny aneath the grand!’ exclauned the 
lady, bursting into tears, but adding more 
calinly, “for though he was na without a 
tuult, he was aye my friend.” Her tears 
beginning to flow faster, she sat down on 
the chest and began to weep bitterly, say- 
ing, ** but it’s weel for him and it’s woe for 
me. He's now getting his reward, weel 
happit in Abrahawm’s bosoin; but [ maun 
dree my leafu’ lane in a tureign land.” 

‘«* But your servant, what's become of 
him?” cried Ralph Hanoslap, really touched 
with compassion for her forlorn situaiiun. 

‘**He’s dead too—but he could 
spare’t.”’ 

‘While they were thus speaking, one 
of the huge waggons that were employed 
to carry the dead to the great public puts, 
was seen coming towards them, and two 
fellows before it, crying, ‘f Bring out your 
dead.”’ 

‘** These men,’’ said Ralph Hanslap, 
imnoving to retire as the tainted waggon 
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;song; the infection had seized her, and 
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drew near, ‘‘ will asisst you to bring out fiction or real life. ‘The othe 
are all in good keeping; 
«« Would ! gi’emy gudeman to them ?” | scenes and incidents in the pi 
exclaimed the lady, rising in horror at the | dramatic; and, as a whole, 
thought of commiiting the remains of Sir | Rothelan an excellent tale. 


the body.’’ 


Gabriel into the common stock—and she | 


adde |— 


family like a malefactor ? No, no—I have 
been his wife for forty years ee’r to alloo 
o’ that. Wi’ a fire-sho’el [ hae howkit a 
grave for him in the next kirk-yard, and, 
though I could na get a coffin made, this | 


‘* Deed ay, I squeezht him in’t, knees | 
to chin, wi’ my own hands,—for wha was 
there to help me?—and I ha’e lockit the 
lid down, never to be opened till the last 
day. O! Mr. Hanslap, if you wad but 
help me wi't out o' the house, [ could hart’t 
to the grave mysel’.” 

‘ee Pil help you, and Pl help to carry 
it too, forthe pestilenee has no power over 
me,” cried Sir Amias, rushing to her as- 
sistance ; and with-his aid she got it re- 
moved and taken to the church-yard, 
Ralph Hanslap following them. 

‘When they had completed the inter- 
ment, she sat down on one of the tamb- 
stones, and began again to weep and 
mourn, 

‘Contrasting the difference between that 


kist must serve in such a necesstious | 
time.”’ | 
‘That chest !”’ exclaimed Ralph Han- | 
slap. | 
} 


wedding-day. — “ Ah! he was blither 
then,” said she, ‘and he could sing the 
Border lits like a laverock. Weel do I 
mind how he sang, 
‘<< Carlin, is your danghter ready, 
Fey make her ready, 


At the door there stands a jo, 
And he'll erveeee ~~, 


‘Gude forgi’’e me, am I singing at 
iny gudeman’s burial ?” 
‘ft was, however, the poor lady’s last 


the delirium was coming on. Inthe course 
of little more than an hour, she died in the 
church-yard, and Sir Amias de Crosby 
dug the fresh mould from the new-made 
grave, and laid her by the side of her 
husband, whose obsequies she had so af- 
fectionately performed. 

‘« This,” says the chronicler, ‘ was 
thought to be the last of the wonderful and 


| though ignorant o 
‘« Would ye serve one of the Fa’side | pleased in being 
_flute-playing than | 
Know that this 


‘of asong in the third v 





dismal things done in that time; for, from 
the hour that the mort-bell was again 
heard in the land, men relapsed into their 
wonted customs, and the emulations of 
pride and vecation became as common as 
before.’ 


numerous, but they are admirably drawn. 
Sir Amias Crosby, though goaded by ava- 
rice and ambition to crime, has those com- 
punctious visitings which are often felt by 
persons not utterly hardened in guilt; 
his subordinate, Hanslap, is obdurate. The 
Lady Albertina is a fine picture of mater- 
nal affection, and Adonijah is the most 





ainiable Jew we ever met with, either in 


The characters in this romance are not | 


‘condition ef an interestng port 
and, which has been gro$sly misre 
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It was observed of Goldsmith that 
f music, he was better 
complimented on pis 
MS Writing ; we do not 
is the case with Mr. Galt, The principal 
of whose talents as a musical Composer, | aye Young and G 
those who know hiin best speak highly «| * collected a gres 
if, however, we may judge by the music|. both are incorr 

‘d volume, we shouldiiy, In nothing, 
say, he has been praised unjustly, for it igfoneous a3 inh 
not only perfectly unsuited to the words, church property 


but it is a poor attempt at musical’ guents have foro 
composition altogether. The words we! sin to our jou 
subjoin :— ‘och of Ireland 


*Q bright is the thought of the scenes of my | atield calculates 


childhood, eof Waterford ; 
The green sunny bank with its gay gulden ‘yeas, at am ex 
broom ; he 


dinot exceed £1 
‘han a sixth part 
vagreat deal of 
. Mr. Ryland | 
cyauthors either 
tain: these au 
«eof the MSS. 

sof the Duke of . 


ation of valuab 


The heaths I have waded, the glen, and the 
wild wood— 
The flowers in my heart that are ever iy 
bloom. 


‘ And shall I no more, at the moon’s first adorn. 
ing, 

Exult in the freedom of mountain and shore’. 

O days all a spring time! O hours all a inorn-, 


ing! ) 
O ye roses of life, that will bloom never fH which are | 
more! der (tice. Abos 


As Rothelan does not fill the three vo- #muety to be cot 
lumes, three other tales are added, which pains have bee 
we shall netice next week. pation, and there 

frosting, its re 

The History, Topography, and Antiquities of ile and pn a 
the County and City of Waterford; thoes brief intro 
an Account of the Present State y they. oy 11. county 

Peasantry in thut part of the South of Ryland ioe 

Ireland. By the Rev. BR. HW. Rytaso i i owed 

8vo. pp. 419. London, 1824. huities, and an 
THERE are few towns that will not yield, to bewantry. It ; 
the industrious antiquary or historian, mete- hon to te a CO 
rials for an interesting volume, and there ).,, sehoueh the 
are few employmeats more gratifying thad” oy g fie 
tracing the rise and progress of places yj, 4.) howeve 
with which we are individually connected. ., ty i shee 
Even county histories, with their dry details band recomine: 
and tables of pedigrees, are valuable as ‘war instance of 
books of reference, and, wheu well executed, is enece ciel 
are sufficiently readable to the lovers of to- hid, is ab 
pographical or antiquarian details. athe secand vi 

In the history of Waterford, Mr. Ryland “lo that county 
has had a double object; first, that i ae The monarch i 
ing a topographical and historical accoum “istration of jo 
of a city of which an old poet says,— “lag the deceitf 

‘God of his goodness praysed that he be , ‘i time the « 
For the daylie increase of thy good fain ‘taly in theie apr 
O pleasant Waterford.’ «. “Sespect, as w 

Another object of Mr. Ryland’s wort 8 

to describe, from personal observation, 
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ed by flying travellers and tourists, 


Mr. Ryland in his preface observes, 
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haractery yj Ryland notices many instances of the 

© of the as into which modern travellers in Ire- 
3 


ire highly ty pave fallen. One tourist describes the 
COnsider Sait as nearly a mile across, and yet 


+ seayes 110 surprise that it is crossed by a! 
“ye of eight hundred and thirty-two feet ; | 
aS better ger traveller describes Waterford as a. 
| | the barony of Dungarvan, because (as the 
patent states) that country is waste, ‘et | 


ith that, 


don his oy resting On a bed of granite, where- 
re do not u nowhere to be found within its li- 
Mr. Galt,', The principal tourists in [reland are 
OMposer, | aye Young and Gilbert Wakefield ; both 


; highly s| collected a great mass of information, | 


he music! pth are incorrect in some material 
ve should is, In nothing, perhaps, is Wakefield 
» for it isMoneaus as in his calculations respect- 
he words, ,ciurch property, and his blundering 
musical »yents have formed the ground of vitu- 
WOrds wel sion to our journalists, whenever the 
‘ch of Ireland bas been mentioned, 
nes of my! itield calculates the lands belonging to 
eof Waterford at £70,000, per annuin, 
4y guidea leas, at an extreme valuation, they 
didnot exceed £11,500, being somewhat 
aud the jag a sixth part. 

_ jyagreat deal of industry and right feel- 
re ever Mr, Ryland has bad opportunities 
svauthors either neglect or are unable 
first adom- iain; these auxiliary aids consist in 
ugof the MSS. at Lismore, by permis- 
xofthe Duke of Devonshire, and an ex- 
wntion of valuable records relating to 
aii, which are preserved in the State 
bur Otfice. Above all, there is a mani- 
three yo. *uxicty to be correct and impartial, and 
ed, which pains have been spared to obtain in- 
miion, and there is no lack of talent in 
prciating its mmportance, Mr. Ryland’s 
tiguities of emy of Waterford may be Considered as 

ford; with’ ble and authentic. — : 
iter a brief introduction, stating the sta- 
‘sof the county and city of Waterford, 
‘Ryland gives us an historical sketch, 


RYLAYD ba ‘is fullowed by the topography and 
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and shore’. 
al] @ mora- 


OOM never, 







eh gi *yasantry. [t is by no means our in- 
sia ‘w to give a connected history of Wa- 
fying thas ; ee the old poet declares that it 
of places : ’ relaud deservest to be peerlesse. 7 
onium ver however, glean extracts sufti- 
ary deta A 0 show the value of Mr, Ryland’s 
aluable 2 “sand recommend it to the public. A 
lexecuted, a MStance of the poverty which per- 
care OL he great citiesin freland, at an early 
“ismMentioned by Mr. Ryland, in no- 
the second visit of Richard the Se- 
“o that county, in 1399 :— 
de monarch was welcomed with every 
“tration of joy, and spent six days in 
“Hag the deceitful homage of his people. 
“Stine, the citizens were mean and 
“tly m their appearance, and exhibited 
een as well as in their dwellings, 
doald poverty and wretchedness which 
rh have expected to find in so 
€ accity. But Waterford was 
‘gular in this respect. We findeven 
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"ty of larger cities. 
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It was agreed 
in : ; 

, mr the windows thereof were ruin- 

Rain Mat there was in the treasury “a 
‘of eee silver seal cancelled,” which 
“9 Use to the kin’, the said seal 





should be broken and sold, and the money 
laud out in the repair of the said hall and 
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Muties, and an interesting account of 


*er period a remarkable instance of 


» that, as the hall of the castle of 





windows. In the reignof Henry VI. John 





Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, obtained a 


grant of the county and city of Waterford, | 


and the dignity and title of Earl of Water- 
ford, with the castles, honours, lands, and 


non ad proficuum, sed ad perditum nostrum 
redundat.”’ 

Non-residence seems, in all ages, to have 
been considered as the curse of Lreland :—= 

‘In the statutes of Edward LV. there are 
many Curious enactments, illustrative of the 
manners and opinions of the times, which 
assist in filling up the chasms occasioned by 
the scantiness of our historical records. 
The ministers and nobles were strictly pre- 
hitited leaving the country; it was even 
doubted whether they might go coastwise 
from one part of the kingdom to another ; 
and though the latter restriction was abo- 
lished by a subsequent statute, yet we may 
perceive with what anxiety the evils of non- 
residence were guarded against.’ 

Again, in 1539, Ailmer, chief justice of 
the King’s Bench in Ireland, being asked by 
the king the chief occasion of disorder there, 
and its remedy :-— 

* The reply of Ailmer, whether correct or 
not, was at all events perfectly national: he 
informed bis majesty that the decay of Ire- 
land was principally to be attributed to the 
absence of the nobility, and to their neglect 
and inattention to the improvement of their 
lands: the remedy which he proposed was 
very simple, and, no doubt, highly pleasing 
tothe monarch; he suggested that the lands 
of absentee proprietors should revert to the 
crown, and that none should enjoy estates 
who were indifferent to the comfort and 
happiness of their tenautry.’ 

Waterford has been much distinguished 
for its loyalty; in the affair of Lambert Sim- 
nel, the citizens nobly withstood the threats 
and intreaties of the Earl of Kildare in be- 
halfof the impostor, even when the city of 
Dublin had crowned him. In that of 
Perkin Warbeck, Waterford was equally 
loyal, and had the honour of a siege by the 
rebel troops of Perkin and the Earl of Des- 
mond. An army of twenty-four thousand 
men attacked the city, while a fleet of cleven 
sail was ordered to engage trom the river ; 
there was also a body of troops landed from 
the fleet, tv co-operate with the land torces : 

‘ To prevent the junction of these two di- 
visions, the ponds of Kilbarry were kept 
full, the besieged having raised a_ large 
mound of earth to stop the course of the ri- 
ver, which flows from Kailbarry into the 
Suir. The necessary preparations being 
completed, the siege was vigorously com- 
menced and carried on, for eleven days, 
with great zeal and activity. In the many 
skirmishes and sorties which took place, the 
citizens were generally victorious, and rout- 
ed or captured their opponents. In the 
field, the citizens covered themselves with 
glory; but it is to be regretted that, after 
the fight, their valiant hearts bad no touch 
of pity; on one occasion, ‘then, after a suc- 


cessful sortie in which they committed great 
slaughter, they returned to the city witha 
numerous band of prisoners, they carried 
them to the market-place, choppé@d off their 
heads, and fastened them on stakes, a8 tro- 
phies of their victory. Their valour and the 
dread of their cruelty could no longer be re- 


| sisted; the besieged became the assailant$; 


the enemy were repulsed in every direction, 
and, what served to insure the victory of the 
citizens, the cannon planted on Reginald’s 
Tower, after many days’ hard firing, beat m 
the side of one of the ships, when the entire 
crew perished. The enemy, disheartened 
by all these untoward occurrences, aud 
fearing to await the vengeance of the en- 
raged citizens, raised the siege, and ou the 
night of the 3rd of August, retreated to Bal- 
lycasheen ; from. thence they proceeded to 
Passage, where Perkin Warbeck embarked 
and fled to Cork. 

‘The citizens pursued bim with four 
ships, and, after an eager chase, followed 
hun to Cornwall, where he landed. Whea 
this intelligence reached the king, who was 
then at Exeter, he ordered the pursuit to be 
continued, and Perkin was at length appre- 
hended.’ 

For these services, lienry VII. allowed 
the city to bear the following motto—In- 
tacta manet Waterfordia, and also weote a 
couple of curious letters, which Mr. Ryland 
gives, in one of them, after stating his ar- 
rival at Exeter and the surrender of War- 
beck, he says :— ° 

‘ And since our coming to this our city of 
Exeter, for the suppression of this great re- 
bellion, and so to order the parties of Cora- 
wall as the people may live in their due 
oheysance unto us, and in good restfulloess 
for themselves in time to come, the coim- 
inons of this shire of Devon come dayly be 
fore us, in great multitudes, in their shirts, 
the turemost of them having halters about 
their necks, and full humble, with lament- 
able cries for our grace and remission, sub- 
init themselves unto us; whereupon order- 
ing, first, the chief stirrers and doers to be 
tried out of them, for to abide their correc- 
tions accordingly, we grant unto the residue 
venerally our said grace and pardon; and 
vur commissioners, the Earl of Devon, our 
chamberlain, and our steward of household, 
have done and do dayly, likewise, m our 
county of Cornwall” — ~ 

Loyal, however, as Waterford was, the 
beighbouring county did not participate tn 
it, and the Irish were ever ready for ‘ trea- 
son, stratagems, and spoils.’ ‘The family of 
Fitzgeralds, or Geraldines, as they were 
usually called, were frequently the rallying 
point, aud, whether guilty or not, were gene- 
rally suspected. Of this family, a singular 
anecdote is related ; — 

‘It happened that five brothers of the 
name were arrested by order of Henry the 
Eighth, and couveyed on board ship to be 
transmitted to England. 

‘ During the voyage, as they en‘leavonred 
to cheer and comfort each other, one of the 
brothers, who is represented as more learn- 
ed than the rest, inquired of the owner what 





was the mame of the ship. Being told it 
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Wars < “i the ¢ he thus expressed him- but also they weigh Ins experience. And, 
seli:——** Now, vood brethren, lam in utter theretore, they ciect tor ther mator nenhes 
) 


our return to lrelan { 
an ol { pro; Nec 


} sh ui be Curr { mac wes ty Hy 


tor L bear 
mind | 


‘other 
retnwrci 


. ad —_— 


> Eneland, and from thence never return,”’ 
Lise prophecy was tuitiled, and the tame of 
it ummediately reported, not ouly in Eng- 
Jand and Ireland, ut even in foretn lands, 
Dominick Power, Who was seul, OY a he- 
phew of these brothers, to the EF nperor 
Charles V. to crave his wh 1 towards the con- 
quest of freland, presenting the emperor 
with twelve great hawks and fourteen fair 
holbies, was infurmed by his majesty that 
he came too late, tor that his master and his 
five uncies had been executed at London.’ 

The character of the § wild Irish,’ as they 
were called, was, at this tune, by no means 


ire. Whet 
vw France, 


"\ I) > were 


favourable . 
ar ury \ Lt] 
he levied some hh 
brouvhe over to E1 


‘ But it 
! 


Leiereenani: In war: 
etermined onan 
sh auxihiari 

whan: 

Was in the enemy's 

their were most 

they cared on ai irregular and predatory 

warfare, ranging through the c 

sand burning the villazes, and in every 


~ 


’ 


that 


iia st 
ory « 


en country 


services Cxtfri aord) 
runt, plun- 


deri 


case refusing aaiae to ther prisoners, 
whom they murdered without pity. They 
also acted as purveyors to the army, and 
pl rctised the tolluwing method procure 
asupply of food, Ea kena bull, they 
fastene i bith CO A stance, an 1 scord aT i hin 
with burning taggots; the cries of the en- 
raged animal attracted the cattle in every 


on, Which were then casiiy tak¢ ns, and 
conveved t 


, 
} 
Vii eLCi 


breneh, amaz- 


o the Caltll)), The 


ed at this unusual species of warfare, Senta 
1 t : * ' P 
herald to Ning Henry, to mquire whether 


or devils, tor that 
be won with rewards or 
The king replied i jest, 
French, that they 


smost cruelly, and 


his toiiowers were men 
Lic l neither 
pare shed with pitv. 
which Ss!) ec 
treated t prisoner 
put them to death wit 


ay 
cout 
crag he 
he Irish 
I every 
torture. Afier a display of so much barba- 
mty on the part of the Irish soldier, it 1s 
right to relate an instance of his per- 
courage. At termination of the 
of Boulogne, a body of french soldiers 


eucaimp ed on the west side of the town, be- 


Ohiy\ 
" ‘ 
SO Mal the 


SICK. 


yond the lave i: oneot them came lOrwargd 
to 


! Ba’ eee I, overey 
0} { ss i | ~1) rl 


‘7. La Pee aladbad ¥ 


and Cc hale ove d ail) . 


le ( om at eve ry circui- 


beak TUT) Jd) 8) 
stance was li favour of the challenzers the 
price of Combat was near lis own party, 
and the haven to be crossed was deep; vet, 
notwithstanding all these disadvantages, Ni- 
Ci s Wass » «tid Lrishman HCCC i the 
chauenge, sain across the water, sew fis 
antavonist, and returacd ba x to his own 
party, With the breachman head in dius 
nou 

‘Y Pipptiooin ¢ Ch@ the e dr ( 
not, howe we are assured lv to the 
prybica lu t \Weaterk . © Wi 1 wo 
centurics dia rao, it was We 

*" he CHIZeENS are Verie I CadiGi 

{ tic pu ialires, beat » tha 

Gecri Ot wal | \« 1O% y 
pont yer Ube’ ior Ty ti not Sh 
yypstlis a, ti i i € nes 


rethuement of 


arich man that 1s yoong, nos an old man 


’ 


“_ 
ryubi lit 


that is poore Vey are chee the 
tert bila it of sti iecrs, hartie on {O Ali- 
Civ roth ove » to factions. ihe; loue 
iO iddie henchiwhistlers 1} lui 1Sti AALLOTS 
for yoons and old are whoiie addicted to 
thrining, the men commonhe to trathke 


As 
spin 


to 


the 


the women spp TRindaa st and carding. 
they distill best aqua vile, so they 


the choicest rug in Lreland. 


_ 


Mr Ryland, observing on this passage, 
Say _--- . 

The aga vite remains in abundance, 

hat the chore rug isgone * whether its loss 

should be resretted, we may learn trom the 


tullowing anecdote, relates 
cient A fréend of mine being of 


aucho 
late den Londou, and t! 


&. 


1 Weather 


purrauat 


by reason of a hard hoare frost being sor a 
what ulpping, repaired to Par rden, clad 
iy one ot these Watertord rugs. ‘Tie Hhas- 
tits had no sooner espied hima, but ce em! 

} 3 | j | gvy> ? ¢ | ’ "gs 7 { 7 } : i “11 : 
iif Mud Hee4»ne a CATE 5 Will Peeauae LAUE 
baited hin. And were it not that the dogs 
were partie muzzled, and partie chained 


haue 
reupon 


that he should 
ish rue; whe 


=) 


he doubted wot, but 
beene well tued in this Ir 


lie sotemauite vowed never to see heare baite 
: 4 ; 2 
Ing ta ame such weed. 
It is, however, a strony proof of the ad- 


} 
Civ)! 
write 


state OF “ation in Woatertord, 


d therein 1555. Mr. 


; 
he bis- 


ketch et ti) 


! 
KOKS Were 


° ' 
cives a verv able 


torv of Ireland during the reign of Eliza- 
beth: but were we to quote all the mterest- 
Wit prascapes with which this work QoUOULES, 
we should trespass too mug hy on i mH On 
our own limits. It was in Ireland that the 
ever-to-be-lamented Sir Walter aT h oh first 
distinguished himself in active lifes the 
house in which he lived stul rematns at 


down pum- 
!, 


vod tradition lands 
berless brave and al 


this extraordinary man, wl 


Yonehaill, 


iwenturous e@X! ts of 


| + . 
ich beara strony 


resemblance to the fictions of romauce, 
vet aceurding with his general characte: 
As illustrative of the manners of the times, 
Mir. Ryland gives an account of a jadicial 


combat, which took place in 1565, betwee: 
Individaals 


} 
‘ . seal 
(wo Of some consequence, ana 
aa 4 ti . j | .’ | out's " bycy . > PTI sg. Cf rd 
Peary Peue On One | i) rial, in Chhe Dres¢ a aly 
‘ . ‘ 
bythe authorty of t! principal members 
| = governing ign and sanctioned by the 
Knelish and [Trish nobices :— 
‘All the prel minaries b ne arranzed at 
: 
} . j } } | \, 
the tune appomted, the MsciCes, Ulie 
sa 
ji G Eats and the COUNSeEUMOVS, | tiie Seats 
pros riated to them every oii ( 112007 
. i ° 
! 
to fis rank. ‘Phe court beine called over, 
| ? nae ’ ert yi is 
thc mpMeidawne Was ist by) UGE) St, if) 
. 4 
anv ceverins except tis short. apd arn } 
. } Roe 
miy wilh a swol msd target, and then bav- 
ung done his reverences to the. yUSTICeS 
wnd the court, be was conducted to a seat 
‘ , af j 
it i) eS ¢ | bit v { i {- Aiis } i 
rs : } . 
\ » i¢ Sa iti , Lia & ‘4 in & 4 Sitti. ¢ i? I 
} ' 
i! | \\ i ti ‘Shi bbe Ca ie .I De ‘ nd \S Cal 
; ; ; } i > 
1 hide (>t 5 i. 4 \ Ss scuted af 
a ther extremity Phe several actions 
1 - } rae 
ad pier Le re 1, Che apy - 
{ ’ - \ f liad cl 


1 by the same an- 


LIP RY Chi RONICH! Mi, 


—-— 


————Eee 


demand, 
would. 
to Say, 


Fag which he answered 

ie defendant was then required 
go he would contess the 4 a rs 
or site to the trial of the s une, He, : et 
phed, that he would aver it by th 


that loi, took his 
ia flagon of 
ealt hoof th 


| 
luct unmedt 


) ¥ the sy it msensil 
ihe an arlies were next severally Called , he took the 
ud each of them required Lo swear that ho segsed with the 
pears Was Just and true, and Uh it he w , . revoked his 
justily it both VW ith lis s = word whe qd | ae the lives 
Sa | : ; ” : - . edie « 
and thus a rn of pe rjure 1, as i e Cas rel the town f 
night be, taey were aval conducted * ips —the cast 
Ci. ( il seats. Lhe ‘Cathol 
At the sign il given by sound of trum heen so | 
pets, the combatants are use, and met ea Vatertord, in t! 


other in the middle of the lists: 
for some time with various success. many 
wounds were given and received, and bloos 
flowed plentifully on all sides, until atlep vt] 
the defendant received a blow, 
nated the contest with his life. 
‘The appellant then cut off the head. 
his vanquished enemy, and, 
cance, 
uy 


as 


they fought — en persons attel 
te White Boy 
yee in the sout 
uled, On accor 
iueks and jack 
ons of differen 
neans disattectes 
‘They were si 
a sards, by a set oO 
his It tullowed, Boys.” who 
matter of COUrSe, that the victor w. a 
declared to have had a righteous Cause.’ 
Cromwell was foiled at the sieve of Wa- 


and eal 


with much ele. 
presented it to the lords justices, 
yon the Voit of 

a 


S\ } 
sword. rese 


wect, except 1 
a4, They bouns 
teach other, : 


terford, though success generally attended | io to this oblic 
bin in Treland, ‘Phe family of De la Poer i tanned + 
suffered imuch by his conhscations, parts Suir, the then 


cularly the Countess of Don Isle, of the at 
tack on castle tradition has 


down the tees Ine sipncular account :— 
sand that the exertions of the garri- 


‘Tris 
n, stimulated by the zeal and courage of 
for along time success 


Were 
‘ ! ‘“ 
every attack of the savave 


(procure a per 
‘the law, thoeg! 
Ney or that | 
ged to perfor 
mescnce of an en 
In the events ¢ 
erford had a sma 


whose handed 


it 
at she 


and infuriated ebeiny. . the Pe renagern “ ‘uispiracy, whic 
SCC situations of the pita est daigs ftal, was fortuns 
Lbiwating, by | her presence, the AliuOst € Ml to the unio 
iano Spins of the besieged, a 1m ; eitly averse, alt 
than sharme the dangers and privations 6! imstit. The | 
the mreanest soldier. “The honour of th 


muected with Vi 

itthem, and 

bography and ay 
(10 be cor 


atti thuted to a 
the 


d the princi 
wwour bis 


defet Is cui 


callaut 

who divected the artiilery of castlic, a 
] 
‘ 


| ° "4 
who, nextto the owner, le 


command. Fortune seemed to } 


exertions, Cromwell, wearied with . eas 
leusth of the contest, was preparng | wtelutions of the 
treat: be had alreas ly drawn 6 boa | is pp. 3760 
iis forces, ancl allowes 1 suime repose 5; Which, as ¢ 
anxiety of the garrison. The countess | “WINE from. its 
ret ed tu rest without atte dis a" etch than a nor 
to the wants and comforts ot the ou } an eecenal 
gunner, who, * the fight bemg done, Brest" ty cer tainly muel 
less and tai - sent tu requcst that sul . ma Ny parts me 
retreshment might be prepared we aud much e 
drink of buttermilk was the uaronane © cis 5 but the 
turn for his exertions, which so — “e Ttiroughout, no 
vallaut spit, that he made sighs SO weil ; as, Wit, 
rethoing cnemy, and, on ther Fea) eMighe have do 
ance, surrendered the castle io ae Hwality 1) the : 
WViule on the subject of & TO ae With an o 
annotomit quoulug an riterestine we? | may Parts see; 
relating to his entering Dungarvon"" 9 en that have | 
‘_iavine ordered the Inhabitants | ot Pest, ‘0 Say the 
put to the sword, Cromwell _ : ‘ “covered UNe oO 
tuwn on horseback, at the wees . wert ‘red 90iNe tine 
troops, and, as hls ne rele 55 9 | e ‘er ’ In the form 
about to execute his savage COM 1 &e many ot 
iucident occurred which dest i a. ‘aving been rez 
lated. A woman, whose Name Ore os “NOt now p 
advaneed boldly to bin as He &S uur Upi 
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vw» took his horse by the bridle, and, 
¥ fagon of beer in her hand, drank to 

ath of the conqueror, This spirited 
et unmediately struck Cromwell, 
not insensible to a daring and generous 


as! 


e lie 
} 
a 


« n 


who | 


e took the cup and drank, and was so | 


. ae with the conduct of the female, that 
evoked his former order, and not only 
aged the lives of the inhabitants, but also 
ved the town from being plundered by his 
: aps—t he castle and ¢ hurch exce pted,’ 
The ‘Catholic committee,’ which has 
-e been so mischievous, originated at 
Saterf ord, in the year 1757, when only se- 
en persons attende d. It was in 1759 ‘that 
be White Boys’ first made their appear: 
yee in the south of Ireland; they were so 
account of their wearing white 


ulled, on 
iyeks and jackets; they consisted of per- 
ons of different persuasions, and by no 


neans disatfected to the king :— 
‘They were succ ecded, some years after- 
ards, by a set of insurgents, c led « Righe 
Boys,” who resembled them in every re- 
wect, CXCE ‘pt in the ttle Which they assum- 
4, They bound themselves by oath to as- 
teach other, and so stric tly ‘did they ad- 
ee to this obligation, that one of them be- 
scondemned to be whipped at Carrick- 
‘Suir, the then sLeriff of Waterford could 
{procure @ person to execute the sentence 
‘thelaw, though he offered a large sum of 
wey for that purpose; but was actually 
ved to perform the duty himself im the 
rescence of an enraged mol.’ 
In the events of 17! 98, the county of Wa- 
trfurd had asmall share; though a ‘dreadful 
unspiracy, which might bemings prov ed very 
ital, was fortunately discovered in the city; 
ad to the union the inhabitants were evi- 
catly averse, although they did not petition 
“instit. ‘Phe remaining “historical events 
ected with Water ford, are brief, but we 
itthem, and defer, until our next, the 
nograpyhy and antiquities of Watertord 
(70 be concluded in our ne rt.) 


ES A ——— 


wrelutions of the Dead Alive. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 376. London, 1824. 
'ETS, Which, as our readers wi'l pro. bably 
mene trom its title, is rather a satiric 
tech than a novel, is said to be from the 
—_ a successful dramatic writer. There 
cert tainky much cleverness and smartness 
* many parts of the book ; several vood 
wd aid mueh entert: uning anecdote and 
cism; but the idea is not well sustain- 
tiroughout, nor has the author worked it 
289 weil as, with a little more attention, 
‘Might have done. here is a great in- 


~+4 


ag In the style and matter of the 
“)) = 
ay With an occasional flippancy ; and 
'V . ze . 
Parts seem to have been inter- 


ven that have little connection with the 

0 say the truth, we have ourselves 
Covered ONe or two port ms that ap- 
ree some tune b: AC k in the Lite rary e- 
Ty in the form of separate art icle S$ an d 
are Many other parts which 


Nay) > 
ing been read by us In 
Cannot now 


i a 
Me 


" strike us 
although 
publica- 
might as 


‘tore . 
point out in what 
' 2 

‘uur Upitiion, the writer 





——- 


well have acknowledged this in a preface, 
or note; unless he thought they were so ut- 
terly forgotten that no one would possibly 
recognise again these parts of his book. 

he narrator sees or foresees, In a trance, 
London as it will be some two hundred 
years hence, when much that now interests 
the public will be forgotten, and new insti- 
tutions and fashions modify society. ‘The 
introductory part, and the means which he 
has recourse to in order to throw himself in- 
to a trance, are somewhat tiresome. Sure- 
ly he could have iforimed us in the first page 
as well as inthe twentieth that what he is 
about to relate is a mere vision: nor was it 
necessary to go to the wilds of America for 
Revelations that he might have been equally 
well favoured with 1 his own arm-chair. 
Not that we mean to say that a writer is not 
pertectly at liberty to construct his story, 
make use of what machinery he likes best. 
We only say that we think the shorter and 
simpler such preludes are, so much the bet- 
ter. 
would have done quite as well as a trance : 
why the author, however, preferred the lat- 
ter will appear from the following passaze, 


We should have thought that a dream | 


‘Dreams cannot give the cert: unty of fea | 


tures and words that I accompani ied. with my 


mind; nor the certainty of sun and air, and 
of crowded and joyous existence; nor the | 
truth, in fact. All my own dreume. at least, 


which I enjoyed independ lently of this rie 


per knowle: ive, ever were, and continued to” 


be,s 
torinations of time, plac e, “ead persons ; mist 


livht; and then waking mistrust and vexa- 
tion, In trance, on the contr: ry, L convers- 
ed with individuals as seemingly real as this 


tite could present, and observed events as— 


consistent as fate itself could make them; 
and this the sequel will show.’ 

He is very precise in his information as 
to the exact time that he continued in his 
sleep of death; notwithstanding which, 
seems to have fallen into what 
help considering a blunder. Tle was dead, 
he says, for one hundred and ninety-eight 
days aud a quarter, and for every day sawa 
vear, so that he observed what w: 
fred 
su hain to 
“VY MOTE nf we 


he 
we cannot 


gs and i is 
pond nine- 
be 


are 


to be in the lapse of one hun 
ty- eicht years, Now, 
still in his trance at hee ve! 


SuUppPOsiD 


now writing, this would not carry him farther 

than the venr 2022; nevertheless he talks 
Sagi. cs | 

of 2023 and 43 and, in feed, this is the only 


period to which the narrative relates, no no- 
tice whatever beimny taken of 
diate time; so that, after all, the dream ofa 
single day ‘by his own fire-side would have 
answered his purpose as well as ofone hun 
dred and ninety-cight and a quarter on the 
top of a tofiy tree in an American forest. 


After all, the error affects not the s tory oe 
bes 


the hagterme. 


if we only meution it as an instance of 
! 
carelessness. 
Transporting us, then, at once to the Lon- 


St 
don of 1022, t the author points out the ex- 
traordinary chanzes which had taken place 
tiie Livde Park Achilles bad dh ISSUp pears 

neg Hfouse was in ruins; Mr. Mui 
shop, 1 Albemarle Street, ‘upied hy 


“ds 
raves 


Was uct 


natches and disarrangements, and trans- | 
‘means the Giaour, the Corsair, 
and doubt, as if they had hi appened in twie | 


Bond Street was convert- 
ed intoa Rag Fair; and the Exchange had 
to the western side of Temple Bar; 
while the sites of Primrose Hill, Hampstead, 
and St. John’s Wood, were covered with 
streets and squares. The changes of cos- 
tuime are not a whit less extra rdinary, for 
the dandies of 2023 wore—or rather, per- 
haps, will wear, for we hardly know in which 
tense we ought to spe: ak—uncombed locks 
and ample beards, and the ladies, one 
‘gauzy flow of Grecian drapery,’ sometimes 
looped up at the sides so as to display the 
knee. We will pass over the somewhat 
rigmarole chapter ou dress, and introduce 
our readers to Mr Drudge, a civil literary 
gentleman, with whom the author beceme 
acquainted In Mr. Quarto’s (a tushtonabl 

publisher) at Primrose Hill The conver- 


a soap-chandler ; 


rot 





or | Sation turns upon literature, and ts clever- 
lv managed, 


tor, although there is room 
enough for fancy, it is rather a hazardous 
thing to atteript to predict with any proba- 
bility what will be the opmions of posterity 
respecting the popular authors of the present 
day 
‘We have lost some of Lord Byron's 
works, which Lam led to suspect I need 
not, as a virtuous lady, be sorry for,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Drudge, “and we read and 
like him most in his earliest effusions.” ’ 
‘His college volume, madam ?” Tasked, 
‘6 No,” answered Mr. Drudge, ** that 
we have every see, thy yu hy SOtivVe times it i3 
good humoredly spoken of. Mrs. Drudge 
and their fa- 
mily, and some of Childe Harold. We pre- 
indeed, tragedies, too; but, 
though they are fine things s, regard them al- 
most as the works of another man. There 
were, in fact, two or three Byrons, accord- 
ing as the first poet of that name became an 
admirer of different models and styles; for 
[ suspect a good portion of his lordship's 
genius lay in happy adaptations of the es- 


. 
—_--- 


SeTVe, his 


sence of other poets; and even here, vou 
see, I do not withhold the term gemius, tor, 
with Voltaire, [T allow judicious imitation 


tou be one of its best attributes 
and leavine the collece 
original, Byron wrote his castern tales, 
Lady of the Lake had been written 
betore thems Childe Harold was generated 
by aduxurious indulgence in Spenser; and 
Mantred was born after Faust, and while the 
first impression of that wonderful produc 
tion irritated and tired his — mind.” ’ 
$s Crabbe,” said I, * ts—” 

What a comemmporer vy essayist * has 
stamped hin,” maeeregts ed Mr. Drudge, 
‘“sometines thesS and sometines 


That apart, 
effusions as quite 
be- 


Cathse 


Salvat: vy 
the Tenters of poetry. So let us leave him 
as heis; a volume, or ten hours’ talk, could 
not define him bette r. 


‘© The next of your i st of names I shall 
take up is Moore’ ‘You delight me,” 
said T, ** for while some people grumbled 


atthe popularity of Muore, Lalways thoughe 
no contemporary pi Tea h ad a sweeter fanc yy 
ofa purer reeling, While tew equatled fom 
1H) numbers and metre 


* Mi Charles Butler 
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TH 


. ' } 
** We fulby agree with Vou, reco.lecting, 


Stiri pre rrections Ollen 


mycaniine, 

ran into their own extremes, redundancy, 

prettiness, and sound,” said Mr, Drudge, 
“No enthustusia is more real than 

Moore's, and nota poct trifles half so well,” 


said lis lady. ‘* No man, or woman either, 
can send outhis httle winged conceits, the 
unique creations of his own brain; in fact, 
noone but Moore can make any thing of a 
mere conceit; and very often he bewitches, 
and strives to bewitch, with nothing else.” 

‘'« [le wasnever yet vulrar, por f mouthy,’ 
nor puzzling,” resumed the author, nor, 
heavy, flat, or dogmatical. He is aot, to be 
sure, the eagle of poetry, soarimy out of sight, 
wod chute ang the thunderbolts, nor any 
other great bird with wings as heavy and 
less powe: to use them,” 

“* But he is the hetle lark of poetry, 
though,’ Mis. Drudge went us 
ever on the wing, for ever singing his sweet 
song, and tor ever pleasing us with its repe- 
tition.” ’ 

“ «No dramatist, however, and no pain- 
ter from nature, either visible nature, or as 


on, ios 


she works under the veil of the human 
breast. He onceattempted to be both, and 
failed. Moore lives with usin his native 


melodies, and not, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Paradise and the Pert, in ius Laila 
Rookh The two longest poems tna that 
volume are atter-thoughts of his genuine 
mind, not halt of them Moore; and they 
would acver have been written, i bis book- 
seller, or his purposes, had not set him to 
’ There 1s lit- 
tle human dramain the long speechics his 
ideal people hold together, and little nature 
In the bighly-wrought and Gery, or frightful 
pictures or situations with which he has sur- 
rounded them. By a biessed coicidence, 
Westall was ap illustrator of Moore's pi- 
tures, They were born for each other.’ 

‘' And now,” said I, “ tell me some- 
thing of Wordsworth and Coleridge.” 

‘Mr. Drudge looked down, played with 
his wine-vlass, and smiled.’ 

“© Do vou recollect any such poets, my 
dear?” politely endeavouring to fill up the 
peruse, said Mers. 1). 

‘*6 Does he recollect !” 
*€ to be sure he does.” 

‘« Bey something ofa 


) > «2 rar p 
make money by a pre cedent. 


] repeated, 


— 
ol 


ec ; blioplile, T dy 
recolicet, then, By a singular chance, I pos- 
sess a few very old voluines, atinbuted to 
ventlemen of the names you have mention- 
and [must say itis a pity they are not 
rather better known, if it were cnly for the 
of the thiog But the vreatest pity 
1s, that these authors scemed to have labour- 
ed all along for the profound obscurity Into 
which they have at last fallen: or rather 
this eventual fate is no novelty to Wem, in- 


el; 


euriosity 


: ° 7 We 
asmuchas from theveryv first they were scil- 


' Ss * a a. *? 
Cly¢€ LOOP qdjyon vt. 


. eI 
ee fy different ways, however,” said [: 
Wordsworth appear d obscure from 
choice: Coleridge in spite of himseil : the 
* i 


Hoible but when he could not 
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helo at; theother neverso, but as matter of 
t hance and To was there fore always better 
disposed tu f. the pifatuation oft Cule- 
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ridge, than towards what seemed to me the 
elaborate flirtation of Wordsworth.” 

‘* This criticism is too nice, perhaps too 
flippant, for me,” bluntly rejomed my bost; 


| bold word, 


but let that Pass 5 i think we have now | 


done with your list.” 

6 Done with it, sit vliere is Madoe, 
and Joan of Are, and Vhalaba, and——” 

‘ Enjoying all the pleasures of private 
retirement, [ suppose : Lut siOp -— who 
wrote The Last of the Goths ?” 

‘ Aye, there you have it,” said J, rub- 
bing my hands 


—_—- 


«« That poem,” continued Mr. Drudge, | 


is perhaps the most manly specimen of the 
school, coterie rather, in which it was spun. 
lt is, in fact, rational; and though an insult 
on our notions of literary bzenséance, we 
have resolved to be very magnanimous, and 
admire it. It will do, f think.” 

‘** Aud poor Shelley was drowned,” 
said I, 

« Aye, Shelley; Twas wrong just aow ; 
yes, he passed off too soon for us and for 
himself; as both would have benetited by 
the reformation that years and mature re- 
flection must bave wrought in his ostenta- 
tious intrusion of philosophizing. Elow 
bovish all that was! to say the least of it.’ 

** Te was worse,” said I, ** indecorous,” 
 Trwas; though, in the familiar use of 
the word, not as positively so as some of the 
later rhymes of Shelley’s noble friend, be- 
fore discussed. We have eaploded all that 
unnecessary and scif-degrading stuff, We 
do not, indeed, Join in the ‘common cry of 


‘ 


curs’ against cvery person who unhapp ly,: 


yet couscientiously, differs from: our esta- 
bilist ec notions of morals aod reliwion, We 
think it reasonable that, ina free country, 
any man may be allowed to try whatever 
theoretic vovage he pleases, decently ; 
vravely, or wittily, but still decently. We 
are ready to take upa book that shall seek, 
as sume have sought, to dethrone and dark- 
en heaven itself, and fur its bright existence 
substitute a horrible nonentity. Let 
even this be assayed as it ought to be, and 
we can respect the man whom we believe 
sincere in his effurt; but if it be attempted 
with scoff instead of argument : if our vene- 
rable belief, say prejudice, is to be ap- 
proached with mockery,and not with indul- 


to 





vence; if we are bandied upon our attribue | 
ted weakness asa sottish wag would bandy, | 
no matter how brilliantly, his mistress orhirs | 


ge . 
grandmother; fidone 2 Such a course can 


only demand ovr loathing and our chastise- | 


mente? 
‘ee Apart from its pail 
your Opmion of Queen Mabe’ 
66 Not flattering 3 
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msophy, what ds 
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we think it owed most 
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though that is a 
Some passages in his Elegy on 
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haps every predecessor: 


: t) 
the death of his young fr 


J 4 friend, a Mr. Keats 
I think, would finely illustrate what ] eee: 
but the surpassing proof I shall vive of m: 
assertion, 1s his scrap from Faust, Whicl, mA 
me is almost the only poetry I have yer read 
that unites absolutely, and without pedan. 
try, sound and sense. The Passage in the 
original has been much admired fyr the 


same characteristics; 1 know nothing of 
8 


German; but if Guethe goes beyond his 
translator, he must be a wizard, | Hot the 
greatest poet that ever lived; my eyes have 
swum, and my head grown dizzy, reading 
those lines.” ’ 

The Waverley novels are discussed jn the 
next chapter, and are hoaxingly attributed 
to Campbell :— 

‘* And in Heaven’s name,” said _[, 
‘what do you all think of Scott?” 

«** Do you mean our present Scott, av- 
thor of the pretty :astorals, ‘A Richmond 
Sunday,’ or the old North Briton?” asked 
Mrs, Drudge. 

‘T explained, and the lady continued, 

** We admire a poem of lis—The Lay; 
—yet, indeed, rather as a curious specimen 
of the excesses of the aze, and as one of the 
remarkable departures from rule.” 

** But his novels, Mrs. Drudge ?’ 

«“ Noneof them have reached us; I, at 
least, have never heard of any.” 

ee Not of Waverley and the rest?” 

‘« Of Waverley, ves,” suid Mr. Drudge, 
— though not as Scott’s. But | remen- 
ber; there was, somehow, a blunder about 
the authorship of those books.” 

‘« Day and night, Mr. Drudge! it is not 
he, then?” 

‘« Phu, phu—Tom Campbell; who lett 
the sulving of the mystery for bis dying day, 
Let me see—yes—out of one hundred and 
seventy-six volumes, which up to the year 
1944, Mr. Campbeil accomplished, and i 
which year he died with a pen ia his hand, 
just entering on the hundred and seventy- 


y 


‘seventh book—about twenty volumes have 


found their immortal way to us. Stull, per 
haps, L shall shock you, by adding, that we 
admit most readily the imitative merits o! 
Mr. Campbell: and like as well his models, 
Cid Hamet, Horace Walpole, Mouk Lewis, 
Mrs. Radclitfe, and our old dramatists; the 
fashiunable fury tor the localities of bis no- 
vels having ebated, we now rest much of his 
claim ona skilful aod happy combinaten of 
these writers.” 


“a : 1 ‘ ib- 
©“ Cid. and Ben, and Fletcher, I st 


: ; ‘ ay 
scribe to,” said ‘. ‘but what shall we si! 


of its notoriety to that very matter you wish | 


me to overlook; which, after all, is buta 
metrical translation of the 
Catechism at the fag-end of Voloey’s Ruins, 
Smaller and later effusioas of Shelley we ad- 
mire mores ond, indeed, consider some of 
themas exhibiting a mind of the very grand- 


est poetical formation, with a command 
over language, inall its possible creations of 


'strous machinery apd the sup 


! P - " ’ 
rrecthinSer's | 


fuk ane de Cy) sound, that cxcelled every con- 
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of the others ?” 
ot Gewerally, that, 
supplied study for the 


taken together, Ue) 
hobgoblin or meet 
uperstiuous 8 
he ably dix 
oc 
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terest ot Mr. Campbell’s tales 5 
| ¢ Tu )! 
cuised this, indeed, by adapnng it t 


but the force of my crticisi) . 
ie tale is We 


in our 


BOSSI) 5 s 
that Llorace W alpole’s hittle cru d 
first parent of all that wild legen ful 
' >: thy: Lewis 18 its more reuse’ 
language; that Lewis radchitk is it 
propagator ; and that Ann Rade : 
° ‘ : ‘ s i" 
first, and Mr, Campbell its la oe 
socdfier. 


successful adaptor vt! 
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«But only recollect by what original 
wenty—PY what fine original characters— 
4e introduced and lustrated this por- 
vy of his novels,” said [, 
“i Generally, he has done so; not always ; 
vg very writers we have spoken of, now and 
jen lend hin an original character ; for 
sample, the gipsy witch, who meets the he- 
vine and her aunt coming from church in 
ip Monk, is the legitimate mother or grand- 
wther of Meg, or of ber stale sister, Nor- 
4, The imitation of her wild attire, of her 
wqatic stature, of her spells and devilry, 
ydabove all, of herrhymes, when she takes 
egitl’s palm, is sv obvious in both these 
japring, that T can only wonder you have 
at hefure observed it.” 

‘© His drama, Mr. Drudge — Mrs. 
Drudve, his drama !” 

‘“ No better dramatist has ever lived ; 
) dramatist more natural, forcible, and 
illiant ; and, sometimes, more tiresome. 
fygive us, at vast length, the vapid dia- 
gue of every menial of every house, castle, 
ottage, Or inn we enter with him, and of 
eery subordinate character, vhen ten 
nords would and ought to have conveyed 
te trifling fact wanted—tiis is a cruel ex- 
ucise of ceded privilege.” 

‘His humour at least is unexception- 
ile,” IL resumed. 

‘* Ite was so,” continued Mr. Drudge, 
‘until after the lapse of about his fifteenth 
wune, when it became tinctured with a 
maggering sturdy kind of smartness, then in 
‘gue, particularly among the wits of Mr, 
Campbell's native metropolis.” 

‘ Tt would be too late or too old to re- 
mark how often and how servilely or indif- 
erently he has repeated himself,” said Mrs. 
Drudge. - 

‘“ Yes—a thousand before us have de- 
ected and pointed out this gvadem decet esse 
evrun, among the men aud women, situ- 
tions, Contrasts, and other means for effect, 
lis endless Scatch books. Perhaps it 
‘ws allowed to one man alone to repeat 
imself; I mean aman who, in an introduc- 
“ot to one of thuse tales,* gallantly assumes 
Mta-position with—Shakspeare.” 

““Towas with that rather coxcomical 
piece uf carelessness,” said 1; “and I be- 
‘ve we speak of the verv book, in the title- 
Migeof which he informs his readers by mot- 
me that whenever he is particularly duil, 
me $a motive at the bottom of it.’ So 
“ee are pearls at the bottom of the ocean, 
‘i sowould there be at the bottom of the 
~Tse-pond, if, in ill-timed affectation, you 
on. them into it.”’ ’ 

“ At all events, the motto was an ele- 
“itimpertinence,”’? said Mr. Drudge, * no 


Na bree 
| “atter how recommended by previous suc- 
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“Ss; Or by chuckling security; and, argu- 
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de erotessional experiment. Wedo not 

he r those we wear, though we are will- 

adivign well the skilful and courageous 
dual who saves us that task.” 
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‘«* Since we speak of the light prose of 
that time,’’ [ went on, ‘* have you got such 
books as ‘The Lights and Shadows,’ and | 
‘ Margaret Lindsay ?’’’ | 

‘“ We have; they come to us with the 
vivid stamp of genius; genius in lace and 
tuckers, or else tn a preaching-gown, in- 
deed ; but still the proper stuff,” said Mr. 
Drudge. | 

‘*¢ Yer TD think them books too full of | 
Scotch people, Scotch virtue, and Scotch 
cant,” said his lady. 

‘** There was a tone of praise-God-bare- 
bones morality, a sonurous and. snufiling | 
holding-forth, then resuscitated in Edin- | 
burgh, of which these volumes give us a 
good notion 3” Mr. Drudge continued. | 
Henry Morton found Balfour with the 
Bible in one band, and the archbishop’s 
sword in the other; and the author of Mar- : 
garet Lindsay might have been caught nap-_ 
ping with the sacred text chucked under his | 
left arm, and the progressive MS. of his no- 
vel firmly wedged under his right. The 
people of that time, I suppose, scarcely al- | 
lowed him to re-adapt their susceptibilities 
for the proper and elegant; although, in- 
deed, he seemed tu engage in the task with 
sullicient austerity and self-importance.” —_| 

‘«« T did not myself relish the iteration of | 
the Bille, and her Bible, and Azs Bible, and 
the ends and shreds of scripture phrases, 
that pervade the general language, as they 
do a report of * Your Committee’ at a ‘ Mis- 
sionary Society,’ 7? said [—* it appeared to 
mea trifling with the sacred volume ; mise- 
rably out of place ; and for that reason ridi- 





‘culous as well as improper.” 


| 

‘«* The characters, good and evil, are al- | 
mostali unvatural, and what they do, extra- | 
vavant,’’? resumed Mrs. Drudge. ‘1 beieve | 
there never was, even in Scotland, such a 
woman as Margaret Lindsay. With her | 
limited opportunities and early habits there | 
certainly never was.” 

‘** Indeed, my dear, the whole seems 
drawn from the author’s refined imagina- 
tion, and not from poor reality ; and in this | 
view, one page of the Vicar of Wakefield, or , 
of his own Cottagers of Glenburnie, is worth 
any single volume he bas produced,” said 
Mr. Drudye; “‘ even the ¢hees and thous 
are part of a tissue of dapper affectation : 
and then be is nota dramatist, except so far 
as regards the stage-grouping of his charac- 
ters: but be cannot make them talk ; their 
discourse is ever twisted and tar-fetched, 
beyond patience.”’ | 

*« All his languayve goes on stilts,’” re- 
sumed the lady, who, tor some cause | could 
not divine, appeared especially hostile to 
the author:—* it is not the fine manly prose 
of Waverley; it is not prose at all, No 
easy and accomplished genteman would 
speak it at an evening fireside; yet this, I 
think, is the character of all the truly good 
novels | have ever read.” 


««“ Pray who committed these books ?’’ | 


I asked, now prepared tor any correction in 
long-established opinion. 
‘+ A Scotch clergyman, and one who, in 


*T said nothing. 

‘« But how different from his natural 
creature of a namesake !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Drudge. 

‘“ Geoffrey's superior in genius, after 
all, though behind bim in attained ease and 
taste, and a feeling of what he was aboot,” 
said Mr. Drudge; ‘‘ but let us talk of light 
prose writers of another cast. We reeng- 
nise William Hazlitt ofthat age.”’ 

‘« Do you so? let me hear all about 
him.” 

‘“ Why, he is an odd, whimsical, un- 
even writer, sometimes as startling, and 
sometimes as laughable as Rousseau; who 
by the way was his model; so much the 
worse for Willy. Hazlitt says the best 
things and the worst, in the best and worst 
mauner; he is at one time deeper, and at 
another not so deep, as he thinks he is; he 
finds out some fine large truth, but has not 
arms to encircle it, or hands to grasp it; or 
while he is happily proceeding to set it down 
before us, some strange, or trifling, or lack- 
a-daisical whim flutters before his eyes, 
which he must catch or run after. In fact, 
we do not know what to make of him, yet 
we like bim.’”’ 

‘« Have you preserved his last book ?” 

““ How do you call it?” 

‘«¢ The new— Pygmalion.” 

«« Never heard of it before.”’ 

‘<6 |'m elad of it, for his own sake. You 


read the Opium-eater and Eliza?’ 


‘6’ Yes, and no.” 

‘« What! not the man whose epithets 
were so like Sterne?”’ 

««* We scarely read Sterne himself.” 

‘«« Does Ugo Foscolo swim down?” 

“«© He does, though his Quarterly arti- 
cles were routed sixty years ago; nor has his 


adoption of Sade’s theory of the identity of 


Laura much recommended him to us: for 
the note in the manuscript Virgil, and the 


sonnet in the tomb of the Cordeliers, are 


now approved impositions ; one by Petrarch 


himself, the other by his old commentator, 
Filesfo.” ” 


a & * * S * 
‘I resumed—" [ have seen, in some old 
chronicles of about 1824, the first an 


nouncement of a work, called, | think, Say- 
ings and Doings :—did it bit?’ 

‘< It has hit us, at a good inecasured dis- 
tance, and we estimate it as a book of pure 
style and taste, with a characteristic ease 


“and quietness, the sure indications of well- 


balanced and experienced talent. Adam 
Blair and Galt’s facetious one-volume no- 
vels also survive. And now [ am tired of 
this one topic, and absolutely refuse to an- 
swer or listen to another question on it. If 
aniong poets or prose-people, | have omitted 
any consecrated to your foreign prejudices or 
hkings, du not blame me for an oversight 


that the fiat of time makes imperative ; and 


do not blame time either, when you call to 
mind the testimony you have yourself given 
of the unhappy auspices under which many 


first-rate geniuses of your tavoyrite age 
struggled for an appearance, even befure 


his time, was a wondrous preacher, too—a | 


Mr. Irving,” answered my host. 


their contemporary world. No dgubt that 
great scramble you have so well deseribed 
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has caused to us the loss of just as much ex- 
cellence as we have rescued from it. The 
market was overstocked, sir, and many a 
load of the prime article returned from it 
unpurchased, nay, unlooked at, and without 
a bidder, simply because it was too late on 
the ground, Genius must be rare, as wel! 
as perfect, to command an interest or a 
sale. Much depends on this. The dia- 


mond itself, if drawn or driven to market— | 


and if the accideut were possible- “as quar- 


ry-stones are, would sink im estimation, if 


not in value, and sometimes lack a pur- 
chaser.’ ’ 

— — +> 
Lhe Philomathic Journal and Literary Re- 
Conducied by the Members of the 

Philomathic Institution. Part L. 

pp. 244. London, 1824. 

Tur periodical literature of this country has 
assumed a rank and an importance which it 
never before possessed, and which it has 
not attained in any other country. There 
is scarcely a single art orsctence that has 
notits distinct organ of record and commu- 
nication, while those that are of a misecl- 
Jantous nature are to be met with in all 
sizes and prices. If, therefore, the present 
generation is not better intormed than the 
preceding one, itis not for the want of the 
means of lustruction, 

ln works of criticism the present aye Is 
excessively tertile; andl an author, be he 
ever so eminent, can scarcely pass the ordeal 
of quarterly, monthly, and hebdomadal re- 
viewers without sume degree of censure, 
The character of the critics 1s also as varied 
as the works they superimtend, 
Inguires not what is the nature of the work, 
but who is the author, and whatare his poli- 
tics? and a person acquainted with these 
may prognosticate with the utmost certainty 
how any work will be noticed in two, at 
least, of (he reviews. There is anotherclass 
of reviewers wh» judge every work by their 
own standard of orthodoxy and morality, 
and woe to the luckless wight that drops 
one word against mother church, or even 
dreams of a double-eniendre. ‘There are 
other reviewers who d> not so much care 
whois the author, or what are lis political 
opinions, as who is the publisher, and if 
the wurk clashes at all with any one belong- 
lng to the proprietor of the review, it is 
condemned as a matter of course. 

From this account of reviewers it may be 
interred that there is still room tor compe- 
titiun—the Philomathic Journal is not, how- 
ever, merely a review; itis a literary work 
which, spurning the idle gossip aad slipslop 
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LORD BYRON AND MR. MURRAY. 
(Our readers are well aware that we attach lit- 
tle faith to Mr. Medwin’s report of the Con- 
versations ef Lord Byron; our opinion has 
already been freely and honestly expressed, 
and, although we did not quote the caluin- 
nious passiges relative to Mr. Murray, be- 
cause we did not believe them, yet we think 
it due to that gentleman to give his honour- 
able and modest, yet manly, refutation of 
every assertion in which his name is men- 

tioned. | 

Conversations of Lord Byron, as related hy 
Thomas Medwin, Esy compared with one 

portion of his Lordship’s Correspondence. 
Tue volume of Lord Byron’s Conversa- 
tions with Mr. Medwin contains several 
statements relative to Mr. Murray, his 
lordship’s publisher, against which, how- 
ever exceptionable they might be, he was 
willing to trust his defence to the private 
testimony of persons acquainted with the 
real particulars, and to his general cha- 


'racter, rather than resort to any kind of 


One class | 


public appeal, to which he has ever been 
exceedingly averse. But friends to whose 
judgment Mr. Murray is bound to defer, 
having decided that such an appeal upon 
the occasion is become a_ positive duty on 
his part, he hopes that he shall not be 
thought too obtrusive in opposing to those 
personal allegations, extracts from Lord 
Byron’s own letters, with the addition of 
a few brief notes of necessary explana- 
tion :— 
Capt. MEDWIN, p. 167. 

‘Murray offered me, of bis own accord, 
1000/. acauto for Don Juan, and afterwards 
reduced it to 500d. on the plea of piracy, and 
complained of my dividing one canto into two, 
because [ Lappened to say something at the 
eud of the third canto of having done so.’ 

Loko Byron’s LErrer. 
* Ravenna, February 7, 1820. 

‘Dear Murray,—I have copied and cut 


the third canto of Don Juan into two, because 


it was too long, and L tell you this beforehand, 


| because, in case of any reckoning between you 


and me, these two are only to go for one, as 
this was the original form, and in fact the two 
together are not longer than one of the first ; 
so remember that [ have not made this divi- 
sion to double upon you, but merely to suppress 
some tediousness in the aspect of the thing. I 
should have served you a pretty trick if 1 had 
sent you, for example, cantos of fifty stanzas 
each.’ 
Carr. MEDWIN, p. 169. 
‘I don’t wish to quarrel with Murray, butéit 


' seems inevitable. I had no reason to be pleased 


of so many of our periodicals, aims at utility. 


The original articles in the first number 
consist of essays on literature, some branches 
af political economy, the sciences, poetry, 
&c. Many of the articles are ably written, 
andthe reviews are distinguished by their 
straightforwardness and discrimination. We 
have no room for au extract, but we conti- 
dently refer to the work as weil worthy of 
support. Of the Plilomathic Institution, 
we contess we know nothing; but the work 
hefore us is a proof that several of the meim- 
bers are men of talent. 


_ Test; but never had 


with him the other day. Galigiaani wrote to 
me, offering to purchase the copyright of my 
works, in order to obtain an exclusive privi- 
lege of printing them in France. I might have 
made my own terms, and put the money in my 
own pocket; instead of which, I inclosed Ga- 
liznani’s letter to Murray, in order that he 
might conelude the matter as he pleased. He 
did so very advantageously for his own inte- 
the complaisance, the com- 
mon politeness, to thank me or acknowledge 
my lette S 
Lorp Byron's LETTER. 
“Ravenna, 9bre 4, 1820. 

*‘Lhase received from Mr. Galignani the tn 

closed letters, duplicates, and rece:pts, which 


— 





ee 

will explain themselves. As the poems a 
your property by purchase, right, and WUStice 
all matters of publieation, &c. &c. are for aah a 
decide upon I know not tow far my shenn 
ance with Mr. G.’s request might be lexal “a 
I doubt that it would not be honest. — 
you choose to arrange with him, I ine ships 
¢ ’ iclose thi 
peimits to you, and in so doing I wash my 
hands of the business altogether, J] Sign then 
merely toenable you to exact the power oe 
justly possess more properly. I will have no. 
thing to do with it further, except, in my oe 
swer to Mr. Galignani, to state that the letters 
&c. Ke are sent to you, and the causes thereof. 
If you can check these foreign pirates, do: if 
not, put the permissive papers in the fire, I 
can have no view nor object whatever but to 
secure to you your property.’ 

Nore.—Mr. Murray derived no advyant 
froin the proposed agreement, which was by no 
means of the importance here ascribed to jt 
and therefore was never attempted to be car- 
ried into effect: the documents alluded to are 
still in his possession. 

Capt. MEDWIN, pp 169, 171. 

‘Murray has long prevented tie Quarterl, 
from abusing me. Some of their bullies have 
had their fingers itching to be at me; but they 
would get the worst of it in a set-to. 

‘Murray and I have dissolved all connec. 
tion: he had the choice of giving up me or 
the Navy List. There was no hesitation which 
way he should decide, the Admiralty carried 
the day. Now for the Quarterly: their bat- 
teries will be opened ; but I can fire broud- 
sides too. They have been letting off lots of 
squibs and crackers against me, but they only 
make a noise and ...6 oe 

© Werner was the last book Murray published 
for me, and three months after came out tle 
Quarterly’s article ou my playsy when Mariuo 
Faliero was noticed for the first time.’ 


age 


Lorp Byxon’s LETTER. 
‘ Genoa, 10bre 25, 1822. 
‘I had sent you back the Quarterly without 
perusal, having resolved to read no mote te- 
views, good, bad, or indifferent ; but who can 
control his fate? ‘*Galignani,” to whom my 
English studies are confined, has forwarded a 
| copy of at least one half of it in his indefatiga- 
ble weekly compilation, and as, § like honour, 





it came unlooked for,’ Lave looked through It. 
I must say, tbat upon the whole—that is, the 
whole of the half which I have read (for the 
other half is to be the segment of Gal.’s next 
week’s circular), it is certainly handsome, and 
anything but unkind or unfair.’ . 

Nore.—The passage about the Admiralty 8 
unfounded in fact, and no otherwise desery- 
ing of notice than to maik its absurdity and 
with regard to the Quarterly Review, his Lora- 
ship well knew thatit was established, and con- 
stantly condueted, on principles which abso- 
lutely excluded Mr. Murray from all such in- 
terference and influence as is implied 19 the 
© Conversations. 

Carr. Menwin, p. 168. = in 

‘Because I gave Mr. Murray one ot ~*~! 
poems, he wanted to make me believe “ee 
had made him a present of two others, that 
hinted at some lines in ¢ English Bards hed 
were certainly tothe point. But! have al A 
ed my mind considerably upon that vengit 
I once hinted to him, I see no reason ‘ale 
man should not profit by the sweat ol his | was 
as Well as that of his brow, XC. $ besidess can 
poor at that time, and have no idea of a86 
| dizing buoksellers.” 
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LorpD ByRon’s LETTER. 
‘January 2, 1816. 
‘DEAR Sir,—Your offer is liberal in the ex- 
remes and much more than they can possibly 
be \ worth—-but I cannor accept it, nor will not. 
You are most welcome to them, as additions to 
e collected volumes, without any demand or 


spectation on my part whatever. 
‘p.s. I Lave enclosed your draft torn, for 
foar of accic tents by tic Way. IL wish you 


would not throw temptations in mine § it is 

+ from a disdain of the universal idol, nor 
at present supertluity of his treasures, I 
can aSSure YOU, that I refuse to worship him ; 
byt what is ri ght is right, and must not yicld 
19 circ’ mstances.’ 

Note. —The above letter relates to a draft 
or 1,000 guineas, otfered by Mr, Murray for two 
poems, The Siege of Corinth and Parisina, 
which his lordship had previously, at a short 
interval, presented to Mr. Murray as donations. 
lord Byron was afterwards induce', by Mr. 
\j’s earnest persuasion, to accept the 1,000 
cyineas, and Mr. arareny has his lordship’s 
ssignment of the copyright of the two pieces 
xccordingly. 

Cart. MEDWIN, p. 166 

‘Murray pretends to have lost money by my 
vritings, and pieads poverty; but if he is 
poor, Which is somewhat problematical to me, 

pray who is to blame ¢ 

"Mr Murray is tender of my fame. How 
kind inhim! He is afiaidof my writing too 
fast. Why? because he has a tender regard 
for his own pocket, and does not like the look 
of any new acquaintance in the shape of a 
book of mine, till lie has scen bis old triends in 
avariety of new faces; id est, disposed of a 
vast many editions of the former works. I 
don't know what would become of me without 
Douglas Kinnaird, who has always been my 
betand kindest friend. It is not easy to 
deal with Mr. Murray.’ 

Nore.—In the numerous letters received by 





| 
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Lord Byron was in pecunirary difficulties, im- 
mediately forwarded 1500/. to him, with an 
assurance that another such sum should be at 
his service in a few months: and that, if such 
assis should not be sufficient, Mr. Murray 
would be ready to sell the copyright of all his 
lordship’s works for his use —The following is 
Lord Byron’s acknowledgment of this offer:— 


tance 


‘November 14, 1315. 
‘ DaAR StR,—I1 return you your bills, notac- 
cepted, but certainly not unhonoured. Your 


offer is a favour which I would accept from 
you if I accepted such from any man Had 
such been my intention, I can assure you I 
would have asked you faitly, and as freely as 
you would give; and I cannot say more of iny 
confidence or your conduct. The circumstances 
which induce me to part with my _ books, 
though sufficiently, are not immediateiy press- 
ing. I have made up my mind to them, and 
there is anend. Had I been disposed to tres- 
pass on your kindness in this way, it would 
lave Leen before now, but I am not sorry to 
have an opportunity of declining it, as it sets 
my Opinion of you, and indeed of human na- 
ture, in a different light from that in which I 
have been accustomed to consider it-—Believe 
me, very truly, 
‘Your obligod and faithful servant, 

*To John Murray, Esq ‘ByRON.” 

NoTre.—That nothing had 
vert these friendly sentiments will appear from 
the three letters subjoined, the second of them 


written by Lord Byron a few wecks before his 


death, and the last addressed by 


lis lordship’s 
valetto Mr. 


Murray, as one of his deceased 


| master’s most confidential friends. 


Mr.M. yearly from Lord Byron (who was not | 


his 
any ten- 
imputations here thrown 


accustomed to restrain the expression of 
leeliugs in writing them), not one has 
Jone 

Cency towa:ds the 
out; the incongruity 
liom the fact ot Mi 
hous tinies, tor the copyng 
poenis, Sums amounting 


‘Here follows a lis 


vi 
Murray having paid, at va- 
ut of his tordship’s 
to upwards of 15,0007. 
t of the sums paid to 
Lord Byron by Mr. Murray for his several 
poems, which we inserted in the Literary 
Chronicle of Saturday Jast.] | 
Carr. MEDWIN, p. 170 

‘My differences with Murray 
When he purchascd Cain, The 
and Sardanapulus, he sent me a 
you rememibx« rw ithessing. 


are not over, 
Two Foscar 
which 
We il, afier its re- 
win to England, it was discovered that oy 
a But | shujl take no notice of it.’ 
Nore, —Mr. Mutray, of 
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Pledg ges himseif to disp rove any in ul pation the 
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which will be evident | 


CONnteEXt | 


‘ May 8th, 1819. 
‘I have a great respect for your good and 
gentlemanly qualities, .nd return your personal 
friendship towards me .. 2. oe ec ee 
You deserve and possess the esteem 
whose esteem is worth having, and 
(however useless it May be) than 

‘ Your’s very truly, ‘ BYRON.’ 

€ Missolonghi, Feb. 25, 1824 
‘T have heard from Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, 
that you state a icport of a satire on Mr. Gittord 
having arrived from Italy, said to be written 
by but that you do not believe it; I 
Say do not, nor 


of those 


of none 
more 


dare 
anybody else, I should 

Whoever asserts that L am the author 
tor of anything of the kind on Gifford 
liesin his throat; 1 always regarded om as nly 
literary father, aud myself as his prodigal son. 
If any such composition exists, it is of 
inine. You know, us well 
whon | lave or have not written, and y 
ther they do or did not 
same—aud so much for such matters. 


‘you wil, 
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you 
think. 


or abe 


noue 
as anybody, 
OM ALSO 
know wl 
be anxfous to hear some 
of Greece which is most 


pe Plid psy 
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occurred to sub- . 


upon | 


deserve the | 


liable to imvasion’, but you will hear enough | 
hro oii public aud private channels on that 
head. I[ will, however, give you tne events ol 
a@ Ween, WUS IS My Own private peculiar 
With: tue public, for we are here jumbled a 
little together at present. 

© On Sunday tng 15th, J bye hie Te}, l had a 
Strony aild 5 idden convulsive att ick, Which 
eft mec speeciuicss, though not motioniess, tor 
some strong inen could not hold me; but 
whether it was Cpliepsy, catalepsy, cachexy, 
dp ple NVy ©] What oth 5 éEZY a 4 Ys the covtors 


Have fi cclided, OF whether it Was Spasniodic 

Or nervous, XC. Lit Il Wus Very Unpieasalnt, 
’ . y " 

and nearly carried ine otf, and all that. On 


Mondiy they put leeches to my temples, no} whon 
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difficult matter, but the blood could not be 
stopped till eleven at night (they had gone too 
near the temporal artery for my temporal safety’, 
and neither styptic nor caustic could eauterize 
the orifice till after an hundred attempts. 

‘On Tuesday, a Turkish brig of war ran on 
shore. On Wednesday, great preparations 
being made to attack her, though protected by 
her consorts, the Turks burned her, and reti ired 
to Patras. On Thursday, a quarrel ensued 
between the Suliotes and the Frank Guard at 
the arsenal: a Sweedish officer was killed, and 
a Suliote severely wounded, and a general fight 
expected, and with some difficulty prevented. 
On Friday, the officer was buried, and Captain 
Parry’s English artificers mutinied, under pre- 
tence that their lives were in danger, and are 
for quitting the country—they may. On Satur- 
day, we had the smartest shock of an earth- 
quake which | remember (and | have felt thirty, 
slight or smart, at different periods; they are 
common in the Mediterranean), and the whole 
army discharged their arms, upon the same 
principle that saveges beat drums, or bowl, 
during an eclipse of the moon ; it was a rare 
scene altogether. If you had but seen the 
English Johnnies, who bad never been out of 
a Cockney workshop before, nur will again if 
they can help it! And on Sunday we heard 
that the Vizier is come down to Larissa with 
one hundred and odd thousand men. 

‘In coming here I had two escapes, one 
from the Turks (one of my vessels was taken, 
but afterwards released), and tbe other from 
shipwreck ; we drove twice on the rocks near 
the Scrophes (islands near the coast). 

‘I have obtained fiom the Greeks the re- 
lease of eight and-twenty Turkish prisoners, 
men, women, and children, and sent them to 
Patras and Prevesa at my own charges. One 
little girl of nine years old, who proposes re- 
maining with me, I shall (if I live) send with 
her mother, probably, to Italy, or to England, 
and adopt her. Her name is Hato Hatagee ; 
she is a very pretty lively child. All her 
brothers were killed by the Greeks, and she 
herself and her mother were spared by special 
favour, and owing to Ler extreme youth, ske 
being then but five or six years old, 

‘My health is rather better, and I can ride 
about aguin. My othce here is no sinecure— 
so many parties and dithculties of every kind 
—but 1 will do what I can. Prince Mavro- 
cordati is an excellent person, and does all in 

his power; but his situation is perplexing in 
| the extreme 5 still we have great hopes in the 
success of the contest. You will hear, however, 
more of public news from plenty of quarters, 
for | have little time to write.—Helieve me 
‘Yours, &c. &e. 
‘ To John Murray, Esq. ‘N. B.’ 
LETTER OF LorpD Byron’s VALerT. 
‘ Missolonghi, April 21, 1324. 

*51a,—Forgive me for this intrusion, which I 
am now under the painful necessity of wnting 
to you, to inform you of the melancholy news 
of my Lord Byron, who its no more. He de- 
parted this miserable life on the 19th of April, 
after an illness of only ten dys. His lordship 
began by a nervuus fever, and terminated with 


_an inflamation on the brain, for want of being 


bled in time, which his lordsbip refused till it 
was tov late. [have sentthe Hun Mrs. Leigh's 
letter inclosed in your’s, which I think would 
be better for you to open and explain to Mrs. 
Leigh, tor L tear the contents of tne letter will 
be too much for her. And you will please to 
inform Lady Byron and the Hon. Miss Byron, 
1 1 am wished to see when I return with 
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my lord's effects, and bis dear and noble re- 
mains; sir, you will please to manage in the 
mildest way possible, or | am much afraid of 
the consequences. Sir, you will please to give 
my duty to Lady Byron. Hoping she will allow 
me to see her, by my lord's particular wish, 
and Miss Byron likewise. Please to excuse all 
defects, for I scarcely either know what I say 
or do, for, after twenty years service with my 


Lord, be was more to me than a father, and J | 


am too much distressed now to give a correct 
account of every particular, which | hope to do 
at my arrival in England. Sir, you will like- 
wise have the goodness to forward the ietter to 


the Hon. Captain George Byron, who, as the | 


representative of his family and title, I thought 
it my duty to send him a line. But you, sir, 
will please to explain to him all the particu- 
lars, as | have no time, as the express his now 
ready to make his voyage day and night till he 
arrives in London. I must, sir, praying for- 
giveness, and hoping at the same time that you 
will so far oblige me as to execute all my 
wishes, which I am well convinced you will 
not refuse.—I remain, sir, 
‘Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
‘W. FLETCHER, 

© Valet to the late L. B. for twenty years. 

‘P.S.—I mention my name and capacity 
that you may remember and forgive this, when 
you remember the quantity of times I have 
been at your house in Albermarle Street. 

‘To John Murray, Esq.’ 

Note.—Other letters from Lord Byron, of 
the same tenor and force with these now pro- 
duced, might have been added. But it is pre- 
sumed that these are sufficient to demonstrate 
in the present case, what has been demonstrated 
in many others, that desultory ex-parte con- 
versations, even if accurately reported, will 
often convey imperfect and erroneous notions 
of the speaker's real sentiments 

JOHN MurRay. 

Albermarle Street, Oct. 30, 1524. 

P. S. Capt. Medwin, p. 170. 

‘ My differences with Murray are not over. 
When he purchased Cain, The Two Foseari, 
and Sardan:upalus, he sent me a deed, which 
you may remember witnessing. Well; after 
its return to England, it was discovered that it 
contained a clause which had been introduced 
without my knowledge, a elause by which I 
bound myself to offer Mr. Murray all my future 
compositions. But I shall take no notice of it.’ 

NoTre.—The words in Italic are those which 
were suppressed in the two first editions of 
Captain Medwin’s book, and which Mr. Murray 
has received from the publisher after the fore- 
going statement was printed. He has only to 
observe upon the subject, that on referring to 
the deed in question, no such clause is to .be 
found; that this instrument was signed in 








purpose of voting thanks to the judges 
of our law courts,—and we presume, 
also, to our police, for their uniform at- 
tention to the interests of this numerous 
community, and their attempt to abo- 
lish the practice of publishing police ree 


_ ports *. 


The indulgence which has ever been 
shown towards this class of unfortunate 
persons, and the numerous subterfuges 
of which they are permitted to have the 
benefit, are truly honourable in a Chris- 
tian land: they are permitted to enjoy 
their districts and haunts, receiving- 
-houses, and other accommodations, 
‘without being exposed to any other than 
those casual accidents and vexations, 
which occur more or less to every one, 
whatever his calling; and which are to 
be imputed merely to ill luck, A pro- 
secution now and then interrupts the 
success of some ill-fated brother, but 
no measures are taken for the suppres- 
sion of the order itself. Neither is any 
attempt made to reform them: on the 
contrary, it would seem as if our prisons 
were most wisely constructed, for the 
very purpose of confirming the irreso- 
lute and the wavering in their habits, 
and converting the yet uninitiated. To 
some noodles this may appear very ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable: they, 
in their extreme simplicity, will uk 


bd 


why a certain class should be permitted | summation most devoutly to be depre- . 


to prey on the rest of the community ; 
and wherefore the most efficacious 
measures, both preventive and correc- 
tive, are not adopted for putting down 
at once those who are so dangerous to 
the rest of society. Now we, whose 
motto is, and ever will be, Nil Admirari, 
see nothing at all surprising in all this: 
if our astonishment could be excited at 
all, we should rather wonder why the 
law adopts merely half measures with 
these people, and seems merely to con- 





‘Nive at them, instead of openly taking | 


them under its august protection. 

The interests of society at large, as 
.we shall by and bye very satisfactorily 
prove, and of the law in particular, de- 
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Street-runners and thief-takers, of the 
pawnbrokers, or, in short, any of that 
numerous class who, one way or other 
find their account in that kind of trans. 
fer of property which the public seems 
so little to relish? Most certainly not 
A critic would as soon vote for the pro- 
hibition of any but productions which 
it would be impossible to blame. The 
law, which, as we all know, is the « per- 
fection of reason,’ knows better than 
this, for it knows that not only thieves 
themselves must live, but those also 
who are professionally employed in 
looking after them. Were the law to 
proceed too incautiously, and proceed 
to extirpate the future race in good eare 
nest, the breed would shortly be at qg 
end, or at least reduced to such an in. 
significant number as to be no longer of 
any importance ; hardly any one would 
venture to exercise a calling, where the 
chances of impunity were so few. In or- 
der, therefore, to obviate such an incon- 
venience, the tenderness of the law has 

rovided for them innumerable quirks, 
quibbles, and subtleties, of which they 
understand very well how to avail them. 
selves. 

Thieves and rogues must surely be 
preserved, as well as game, and were it 
not for these wise precautions, they 
would shortly be extirpated,—a con- 


cated; for, in that case, society would 
become as insipid as a Chinese paint- 
ing—all light without shadows. | At 
present, the line of demarcation is sufhs, 
ciently strongly drawn between the hos 
nest and dishonest, —between persons of 
character and those of no character: a 
man who has not been at Bow Street or 
the Old Bailey now stands fair in the 
world ; he who robs his neighbour le- 
gally can look down with scorn on the 
needy pilferer or the petty-larceny cul- 
prit. It is notorious rogues and pro- 
fessed cyprians who serve as foils to 
fashionable sinners. The latter are thus 
enabled to parade their negative virtues, 
which would otherwise hardly be the 
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London by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, as Lord , mand that this particular sect should, | case. Were there no pickpockets in {brick 
Byron's procurator, and witnessed by Richard as far as is consistent with certain into- | the world,—that is, persons who ac- ard ck, On 
Williams, Esq. one of the partners in Mr. Kin- Jerant humbug prejudices, be carefully | tually thrust their fingers into them, moet be On 1 
wee mee Metis G int oe = oe | protected. Let us suppose, for a mo-| and extract their contents, is It proba- totic a 
2d Nov. J. M. | ment, that some meddling blockhead | ble that popular odium would be trans- | fees amet 
es Should officiously come forward with a | ferred to that superior class who enrich ie to aste. 
ORIGINAL. scheme for clearing away, at a blow, | themselves in a safer and more — trees fe dw 
soccoccee larceny and felony in every shape,— | manner. A gamester, whatever his a - Jed w: 
THE NIL-ADMIRARI. think you that my lords, the judges, | would not then pass fora respectable 3, pamede 
No. III. would thank him for so preposterous a | character; and ladies and gentlemen Pomegrani 


Wuat we had been so long anticipat- 
ing has at last appeared’; a meeting of | 
the thieves, pickpockets, swindlers, &c. 
of the metropolis, has been held for the | 





scheme; or the lawyers, or the Bowe. 
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* For a report of the proceedings of this 
meeting, sec The Morning Chronicle, Nov. 2. 
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js evident that, notwithstanding nar- 
;weminded popular prejudices, reform 
ould not be attended with all those 
,avantages which some persons, gifted 
gith more enthusiasm than discretion, 
attribute to it. We are optimists, like 
ihings as they are, and think that it is 
fr the benefit of society that thieves 
ad pickpockets should be protected. 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 

TRACT OF A LETTER FROM A GENTLE- 

MAN TRAVELLING IN VIRGINIA TO HIS 

FRIEND IN VERMONT, DATED 

Mount Vernon, June 14, 1824.* 

You wished me to date my next letter 
io you on the tomb of that man who is 
the boast of a nation and the glory of a 
world. After spending several weeks 
it Washington, and viewing the public 
buildings, and other curiosities—an ac- 
cunt of which has already reached 
you—-I prepared to visit Mount Vernon, 
Taking with me an introduction to Judge 
Washington and others, I was with 
eat cordiality welcomed, and invited 
tospend several days at the mansion, 

Mount Vernon is situated on the west 
bank of the Potomac, eight and a half 
mies below Alexandria. It is an emi- 
nence of twenty-seven feet, according to 


, Ww. : me" : 
headmeasurement of General »ahove.s .stablishment; two sitting-rooms, a di- 


the level of the river. The house is nine- 


| ty-six feet in length and two stories in 


hight. On the east front is a portico 
the whole length of the building, sup- 
yee by a colonnade of eight pillars. 





whole structure has lately under- 
| gne a thorough repair, and has in every 
spect the same appearance as when 
the general died, except a small portion 
which the judge has built at the south 
‘od, Before the west front of the man- 
‘lon stretches a wide lawn, bounded by 
‘ serpentine gravel-walk, studded on 
‘ich side with poplars. Back of this 
walk a shrubbery is planted, very thick, 
0 Orthree rods in width, and filled 
wth every beautiful and aromatic tree. 
he whole is bounded hy a parapet built 
brick, On each side of the lawn isa 
firden, On the right you may find a 
Most beautiful collection of native and 
“otic ornamental plants, arranged in the 
| ne taste. Among the most interest- 
8'0 me were the orange and lemon 
‘tes loaded with fruit; the pine-apple, 
“te, apricot, banana, and plantain trees; 
“t pomegranite, amirilla, and a great 
‘ety of others. On the north side of 
— Sarden stand the hot and green 





’ 
Our readers will find some Americanisms in 
this letter, which we preserve —£d. 


houses, in which some of the tropical 
plants are very successfully cultivated ; 
on the south side of the lawn the kitchen 
garden and vineyard, abounding with a 
great variety of fruits and vegetables, 
These grounds were all laid off by Ge- 
neral Washington in the manner in which 
you now find them. 

The hall of this celebrated seat is 
hung with a great variety of elegant 
prints. The first thing, however, which 
caught my eye was a huge mapine iron 
key, which has screamed in the affright- 
ed ear of thousands as they passed the 
threshold of the Bastile. This key was 
taken by the Metropolitan guards, under 
the command of the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette, on the morning of the 15th of July, 
1789, when the Bastile was devoted to 
destruction by the National Convention. 
The Bastile, you will recollect, was in 
possession of the mob the day previous, 
and its governor and officers slain. But 
the demolishing hand had not yet been 
laid on this engine of despotism, This 
remained for the marquis, who was 
equally averse to despotism, and to the 
wild spirit of anarchy, falsely called re- 
publicanism, which then distracted Paris. 
Fayette sent this monstrous key to Ge- 
neral Washington, and it now hangs in 
the very spot where he placed it. 

There are four public rooms in this 


ning-room, and a drawing-room, ‘The 
judge has recently converted the gene- 
ral’s study into another dining-room, 
The general’s library is in good order, 
and contains a very handsome collection 
of books. 

The land about Vernon is covered 
with forest timber, which gives a very 
shady and retired appearance. Through 
these woods, as I ride along, | frequent- 
ly see the American and fallow deer 
grazing, or running at full speed for the 
thickets. ‘The deer are very abundant, 
and have been propagated from those 
formerly contained in the park, which 
has long since been broken down. 

There is one subject of high interest 
to every writer at Mount Vernon,—to 
every friend of his country, who has a 
spark of gratitude,—to every friend of 
the rights of man. It is the tomb of the 
immortal Washington. The vault in 
which his remains are deposited lies 
south of the house, at the distance of 
about one hundred yards, situated on the 
brow of the hill which overlooks the 
river, It is completely overshadowed 
with trees, and several cedars, eight or 
ten inches in diameter, are growing 
on the vault. It is very humble; and it 
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seems scarcely possible that so mean a | 
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place can contain so greataman. The 
cedars are nearly stripped of their green 
boughs bythe great number of visitors, 
who pluck them and carry them away as 
mementos. The general's remains were 
deposited in three coffins; the first lead, 
the second mahogany, the third cedar. 
Over the whole is spread a cloth of black 
silk velvet. By his side sleeps the ami- 
able partner of his life, the companion 
of his joys and sorrows. Ata short dis- 
tance lie the remains of a venerable fa- 
ther, and of other relatives. 

Is it not a shame that this great man, 
who under Providence gave indepen. 
dence to America, and contributed more 
than any other individual towards form- 
ing and consolidating the national go- 
vernment, should have no monument 
erected to his name? He needs no 
sculptured marble to hand down to pos- 
terity the record of his achievements, or 
to keep alive the flame of gratitude 
which will for ever burn in the hearts of 
American citizens. But shall any future 
patriot hope to have his memory per- 
petuated when Washington lies neglect- 
ed ? Not a stone tells the stranger 
where the hero is laid. No proud co- 
lumn declares that his country ts grate- 


ful. 1 cannot forbear quoting a few 


lines from a discourse pronounced be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Arts, by Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. * The 
stranger, who in years to come shall 
visit our shore, will exclaim, show me 
the statue of your Washington, that I 
may contemplate the majestic form 
which encompassed his mighty soul, 
that 1 may gaze upon those features 
once lighted with every virtue.’—* Alas ! 
there is no such statue.’ ‘ Lead methen, 
Americans, to the tomb your country 
has provided for her deliverer! to the 
everlasting monument she has erected to 
his fame.® ‘Alas! his country has not 
given atomb; she has erected no monu- 
ment to his fame. His grave is in the 
bosom of his own soil, and the cedar 
that was watered by his own hand is all 
that rests upon it.’ 

The general bequeathed most of his 
fine estate to the present incumbent, 
Judge W. He ts about sixty years of 
age, has no children, 1s small in stature, 
having a very sweet pleasing counte- 
hance, is very p/ain and simple in his 
manners, of a mild and amiable temper, 
and is very cheerful and playful in his 
conversation. He is very profound in 
his department of study. His mind is 
in a high state of cultivation from his 
great application to study. No onecan 
become acquainted with him without 
loving him. 
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Original Portry. 


CALF LAF 


BOOK IH. ODE XIII. 


endidior vitro, &c. 


HOR 
‘QO! fons Bandusia, spl 


Oh! fair Bandusia, glassy spring, 

Worthy of tlowers and pleasant wine, 
An offering for thee PH biing,— 

A kid to-morrow sball be thine. 
For sportive love and war in vain 

The horns are sprouting from his brow ; 
His wanton blood thy tide shailstain, 

And with the stream commingling flow. 
The dog star’s most oppressive day 

On thee ne'er darts its melting heat— 
To thee the weary oxen stray— 

To thee the wand’ring flocks retreat. 


Thy varied fame shall noble be 
Among the noblest founts that glide ; 
E’en now Ising that kingly tree, 
Which overhangs the cavern’s side. 
From whence thy babbling waters gush, 
And thro’ the Sabine me adows rush. S. L. 





Sine Arts. 


THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. LUKE, 
AT CHELSEA. 
Dip we entertain any doubt as to the 


attention which our architects have, of 


Jate years, paid to our ancient ecciesi- 
astical structures,—to what extent they 

have studied both their general princi- 
ples and their details, and, instead of 
merely copying, without mile rstanding 
it, what might be immediate ly before 
theireves, have caught the spirit of this 
style of architecture, ” such doubt would 
be removed by comparing this church 
with our earlier imitations of Gothic ar- 
chitecture. Jones, Wren, and other em1- 
nent architects, have uniformly sunk be- 

low mediocrity whenever they attempt- 
ed to imitate a style, which, it should 
seem, they could not appreciate. The 
many able treatises, and particular! iy 
the admirable and correct drawings of 
our ancient national architecture, that 
have been published of late years, have 
dispelled much of the ignorance and pre- 
judice which formerly prevailed ag sainst 
this style, and made us ac quainted 
with its excellences. Still, the atte mi pts 
that have hitherto been made in it 
have not been very satisfactory ; in- 
deed, with one or two except ms, i lite 
the reverse. Such dissimilar forms have 
been frequ bat sg brought into contact, 
as to destroy a!l con zrulty or harmony 
of desi: go; tosayn thing of t he taste 
inn walions occasionally int roduced. We 
must confess, therefore, that we did not 
form any very great expectations when 
we first heard that a Gothic church was 
building at Chelsea. We have been, on 
this account, ve ry agreeably surprised 
at finding that it is really a very chaste 
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ait > of 
pre- 
tensions to grandeur, exce wets sly well 
executed, and, upon the whole, highly 
creditable to the taste and eet of the 
architect, Mr. The principal 
— of the edifice are as follows, 

iz. the clear length, internally, compris- 
Ing » the recesses for the organ ‘and the al- 
tar, one hundred and thirty feet —the en- 
tire length, externally, one hundred and 
eizhty-seven fe et—the breadth, inter- 
nally, comprising the aisle S, sixty-one 
feet—ot t! ie nave, twenty-eight feet— 
the breadth, externally, including the 
buttresses, seventy-seven feet—the 
heighth to the top of the tower, one 
hundred and forty-two feet. 


Q ms correct specimen a rw 


=? 


Savage. 


Hence it will appear that, in point of 


magnitude alone, it is superior to any 
of the parochial churches of the metro- 
polis; and it may safely challenge a 


comparison with any, on the score of 


architectural merit. Of St. Vancras we 
have elsewhere spoken; and, notwith- 
standing the cavils of hypercriticism, or 
the defects which candour must admit, we 
are of opinion that it is one of the finest 
structures of the kind in London ;—nor 
is the present edifice inferior to it: 
both are admirable specimens of their 
respective styles; both display an equal 
convenience of arrangement, 
general forms, and elegance of detail; 

in both there is the same chaste and sim- 
ple etfect, so essential to real grandeur. 
But we think it probable that the Gothic 


church will have the greater number of 


ad.nirers, as being in a style more con- 
formable to our national ana religious 
associations. ‘The tower is a very fine 
feature, well proportioned and elegant, 
with much richness and beauty, both in 
the design and execution of many of its 
parts. With respect to the portico, ar- 
cade, or cloister beneath, we are not, 
altogether, so well satisfied: the details 
appear to us not so good; neither do 
we approve of the position of the late- 
ral entranees, exactly behind the pler 
hetween arches: we have some doubts, 
how far such aa open portico ts 
consonant to the ages or authorized 
ry CXIStiIng examples, of this style. We 
musf Ver, t} 
rather from first impressions, than from 
a very attentive study of the building: 
perhaps, therefore, on re-examination, 
we may be better pleased with this part 


tr 
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contess, h yu iit we speak 


{the building; and we willingly admit 
that, with rezard to convenience, it has 
much merit, 

Upon the interior we can bestow un- 


reserved commendation; the coup-d'eil, 
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seen by day or when lit up by the three 
magnificent chandeliers and the lamne 
th: poli u! — it on the tegye brilliant 
manner, The range of the clei 

indows anc the sac ful vaultings of the 
roof are particularly beautiful: nor 
does the fresh tint that pervades the 
whole at all detract from the nobleness 
of the architecture, whatever it may do 
in the eyes of sterner a: itiquaries, Al. 
though it 1s evident that economy has 
not been disregarded, the fittings- upare 
handsome and in gor et taste. There js 
none of that meanness that not unfre. 
quently obtrudes itself upon the eye in 
many of our public buildings; neitherare 
there any of those trivialities and fancies 
thats. often dishigure precedingimitations 
of the Gothic style. ‘The building cer- 
tainly wants, or rather does not possess, 
some of the splendour and rich orna- 
ments peculiar to our ancient ecclesi- 
astical architecture,—painted windows, 
for instance ;—in other words, it does 
not display all the beauties of which the 
ihr is Susceptible, but it fuifils all that 

aimed at; and that is no inconsiderable 

eae particularly when we call to mind 
how many modern structures shock the 
eye of taste, by an incongruous mixture 
of poverty and pomp, of ostentatious or- 
nament and absolute deficiency. It is 
said that a subscription is on foot to 
purchase stained glass for the eastern 
window, and we trust it will not be long 
ere this church receives so important 
an accession to its beauties. 

Independently of its elegance, the 
roof deserves to be noticed as a master 
ly and successful attempt to restore the 
principles of construction, as practised 
by our ancient architects; for it 1s not 
only apparently but really buzlt of stone, 
whereas it not seldom happens in mo- 
dern buildings that much is mere sham, 
—the form without the principle. 

We cannot conclude without congra- 
tulating Mr. Savage on having produced 
such a monument of his ability, or with- 
out expressing a wish that his success 
in the pres ent Instance may procure tor 
him many other op} nortunities of exer- 

cisiIne his talent, in the m: oble art in 
which he has : ready so well distu 
‘d himself. 
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! 
apttaits differ 1n some respects from 


ich other, but they are all considered 


ary like the original—There is no- 


ing of an elevated character about the 
oad of Sir Walter; the predominant 
qpression 1S shrewdness—we had al 
* suid cunning. In Mr. Leslie’s pic- 
, scott is represented sitting in a 
in holding in his right hand a stick, 
hich, on account of his lameness, is 
; inseparable companion. ‘The hair 
the marks of approaching baldness 
well depicted. Mr. Leslie has re- 
ted to the practice which once gene- 
ily prev ailed, painting the arms of the 
ver ina corner of the picture. The 
ours of the arms in the present in- 
nce are very quiet, and the object 
¢ not appear amiss. The motto Is 
Wat it weel.’ Messrs. Newton and 
adseer have painted Sir Walter in his 
vary. The dress is the same in all 
epictures—namely, a green coat, yel- 
swaistcoat, light trousers, and a black 
keloth. Messrs. Newton and Land- 
thave added a Jeathern belt, attach- 
‘to which Sir Walter carries a ham- 
wand a small hatchet, which he uses 
y frequently in pruning the trees on 
‘estate—an occupation of which he 
very fond. Mr. Landseer, who is 
own to the public only as a painter 
auimals, has proved by this effort 
at his talents are not limited to that 
ach of art in which he has rendered 
welf eminent. Although the por- 
‘twas made in avery short time, and 
der some disadvantages, the likeness 
tonsidered excellent. —M\Mr. Newton’s 
“ure, which we should have before 
Red to be a very clever production, is 
‘Ximmediately engraved. Mr. Les- 
‘$portrait is destined fora gentleman 


America, for whom it was expressly 
‘nted.— Times, 
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hay will not expect us to waste much 


Freischutz produced at this theatre on 
Wednesday night. Witha more ration- 
al plot, a closer adherence to Weber's 
music, and some beautiful scenery by 
Stanfield, it does not otherwise differ 
from the pieces produced at the English 
Opera House and Covent Garden The- 
atre; nor were the characters in some 
instances so well sustained. Horn was 
but a very inefficient Caspar: Mr. T. 
Cooke, who we were glad to see out of 
the orchestra, was the "Adolph, or Rho- 
dolph, as he is elsewhere called, and | 
sang with judgment. Miss Graddon was 
the Linda (Bertha), and executed the 
scena most exquisitely. Miss Povey 
alsosang sweetly. Lilian fellto Knight, 


of it, even he failed. 
wie representative in Smith, he 


racter. The piece was received with 
applause, and, if the taste for the horri- 
ble continues, may have arun. 
chanted Courser has run its course. 
Rev. Geo. Croly must 
horses, for the public are not such asses 
as to be ignorant of his incompetency 
for the task. 

CovENT GARDEN THEATRE.—One 
of Rowley’s comedies, and certainly 
not the best, has been revived at this 
theatre. It was originally ealled, ‘ 4 
New IWVonder—A Woman never Vert.’ 
It now appears under the latter title, 
and has been done by Mr. Planche. 
ral, is highly dram: atic; many of the 
situations are good, 
much good stuff in the orginal, 
might have been made an 
play ; we cannot, however, ¢ 


that it 
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he celebrated tapestries for which | 
nities in adapting it to the modern 


¢ artoons of Raphael were designed, 
‘which were given by Pope Leo X. 
Henry VIII., and were sold by the | 
itonwealth with other eftiects of | 
Mes J. have just been restored to 
‘Country by our Consul at Cataloni |. 
‘Were purchased, in 1649, by the 
y Ambassador, for the sum of 
4 Ly a prodigious price at that time, | 
have been carefully preserved in 


“of the palaces of the Duke of Alva 
‘since. Mor ‘ning Post. 
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never vext, which appears a sore eer 
fication to her; she woos Stephen at 
the dicing- house, offers her hand—aye, 
and marries him there. He now be- 
comes rich, is elected sheriff, and 
adopts his nephew as his son. In the 
meantime, old Foster loses all his pro- 
perty (for want of Lloyd's or a Marine 
insurance), 1s thrown into Ludgate, and 
relieved by his brother, to whom he is 
reconciled, as well as to his son. The 
first three acts of the play are dull; the 

interest then commences,and is continu- 
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of the Surrey , whose charnel-house voice | 
gave good etfect to the demon-like cha- | 





ed. Young had but two good scenes— 
the first when told of his losses, the 
second when reconciled to his son. 
Charles Kemble played the spendthritt 
extremely well, but he ought to know 
that inditference is not merely express- 
ed by working the knee—the object is, 
perhaps, to display a well-formed leg: 
it may be so, but it is extremely ridicu- 
lous. Cooper played very we I. Blan- 
chard was a clown in dress only, for he 
had not a single joke. The characters of 
Sir Godfrey Speedwell (Bartley), and 
Master Innocent Lambskin (Keeley), 
ought to be omitted, as bad in them- 
selves, and having no connection with 
the piece. Miss Jones had a part, and 
Miss Chester a head-dress, which did 
not become them. The most promi- 
nent character in the play was that of 
Mrs. Foster, and Miss Lacy bore away 
the applause. We never saw a piece of 
finer acting than she exhibited; and, if 
the Covent Garden managers give her 


| fair play, she will be the first actress in 
genteel comedy that has appeared for 


and there is so/i 


many years. There was a dull and 
meagre pageant—a lord mayor’s show 
1 1444, which ought to have been re- 


potete: for the Christmas pantomime, 


excellent | 
col np! liment 
Mr. PI anché on his share of the busi- | 


ness, as he has lost some good opportu- | 


stage. ‘The story is soon told :—Foster 
(Young), a rich ag poerg has a terma- 
cant wife (Miss Lacy), a 
brother, Stephen Foster (C. Kemble), 
and an affectionate son, Foster, Jun. 
(Cooper). Stephen Foster spends every 
shilling he gets at the dicin v-house, 
gets into Ludzate, and is relieved by 
his nephew, for which his father dis- 
inherits him. Stephen borrows forty 
shillings, hurries to the dicing-house, 
where his nephew follows him, and 
both are Soul by Mrs. Foster, who 
longed forsucha proof of their dissipated 
habits. She is accompanied by Agnes 
Welsted, the Widow of Cornhill, (Miss 
Chester). This lady is the woman 


thriftless © 





The piece was, however, successful, 
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whticrature and Science, | 


nd 


Capt. Lyon, of his Majesty’s ship Griper, 
arrived unex pec tedlvy at the Admiralty on 
Thursday morning. His return hasbeen part- 
ly occasioned by his having been unable to 
vetinto Rep ulse B: Lv, though he got off the 

entrance of Waver ieee. The Griper had 
experienced the most extraord: nary conti- 
nuance of bad weather ever remembered by 
any seaman on board. They had but tive 
fair days during the whole voyage, and one 
of the tive was Monday last. They have lo-e¢ 
all their anchors, and their boats were all 
stovein. We are lappy to learn, however, 
that no lives have been lost. They heard of 
Capt. Parry, who was a great distance from 
them. The Griper was to have wintered in 
Repulse Bay, and to have despatched, in the 
ensuing summer, an overland expedition, to 


endear our to meet Capt. Parry, 
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Early Talent.—Another surprising in- 
stance of precocious talent has lately ap- 

eared at Cassel, in the person of Louisa 
David, a child of ten years of age. Among 
other performances, she surprised the pub- 
lic with Hummel’s Concerto in A minor, 
which she played with great spirit, taste, 
and correctness; as well as por-pourri 
with her brother Ferdinand, that also gave 
great satisfaction.—She is of Jewish pa- 
rents, and nothing can exceed the enthu- 
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Literal Translations. —A_ scholar, in stu- 
dying the French language, had an account 
of a dinner party given to him to translate, 
in which occurred cochon-de-/ait, which he 
rendered a pig of milk, and je eros que tout 
le monde a fini, he made, ‘I believe that all 
the world isat an end !” 

Greek Heroism.—Miaulis, the Greek ad- 
miral, who recently defeated the Egyptian 
flect, seeing that the government wanted 





siasm with which she is everywhere re- 
ceived among persons of her own per- 
Suusion. 
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The Disputed Ode.—It >° pears that the 
leiterof a Dr. Marshall, claiming the ode 


on Sir John Moore, is a hoax; and Mr. | 


Woolfe is now leftin the possession of it. 

An admirable parody on it has appeared 

in The Globe and Traveller, which we 

subjoin :— 

Not a sous had he got—not a guinea or note ; 
And he look’d confoundedly flurried, 

As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried! 


We saw him again at dead of night, 
When home from the club returning ; 

We twigg'd the doctor beneath the light 

_ Of the gas-lamps brilliantly burning! 


All bare and expos'd to the midnight dews, 
Reclined in the gutter we found him ; 

And he Jook'd like a gentleman taking a snoose 
With his Marshal/ cloak around him! 


‘The doctor's as drunk as the D——,’ we said, 
And we managed a shutter to borrow; 
We rais'd him, and sigh'd at the thought that 

bis head 
Would consumedly ache on the morrow! 


We bore him home, and we put him to bed, 
And we told his wife and his daughter 

To give him, next morning, a couple of red- 
Herrings, with soda-water ! 


Loudly they talk’d of his money that’s gone, 
And his lady began to upbraid lim ; 

But little he reck’d, so they let him snore on, 
‘Neath the counterpane, just as we Jaid him! 


We tuck’d him in, and had hardly done, 
When, beneath the window calling, 

We beard the rough voice of a son of a gun 
Of a watchman ‘ One o'clock’ bawling! 


Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room in the uppermost story ; 

A rush-light we placed on the coal hearth-stone, 
And we left bim alone in his glory! 


money, collected all the remains of his own 
fortune, and distributed it amongst the 
captains and sailors:—‘If I die,’ said he, ‘it 
will be useless to me; and, if we are victo- 
rious, my country’s safety will be to me an 
ample reward.’ 

On seeing a Quaker at one of the Theatres. 
Mov'd by some spirit’s strong resistless sway, 
A broard-brim lately went to see a play, 





speak . 
© Methinks ‘tis strange to see thee midst this 
throng,— 
‘ Yea, friend,’ he said, ‘I verily am wrong, 
‘But when the spirit moves, the flesh is weak. 


| When, near him, some one thus was heard to 
| 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE length to which our notice of Mr. Galt’s 
new romance has extended, prevents our in- 
serting the letter ofa friend of Lieutenant Ce- 
cil, refuting Mr. Medwin’s account of that gen- 
tleman’s duel with Captain Stackpoole. It 
shall certainly appear in our next. 
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This day is published, in3 vols, 12mo. price 21s. boards. 

/Gitmour; or, The Last Lockinge. A 
Novel. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
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To Book Collectors, Booksellers, and to the Literary 
World in General. 


Mr. E. Carrer respecttully informs 


the Public. that he is commissioned to DISPOSE of, 
| BY AUCTION, the extensive and highly Vaiuable 
CULLECTIONS of BOOKS formed by the late Mr. 
GILBERT DYER. The Book Treasures of the late 
Mr. Dyer have long been known and deservedly not«d, 
and are described by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, in his Bib- 
liomania, as a Collection never equalled by any Book- 
seller for their Value and Singularity. The object of 
| the late Mr Dyer, and of his Son, the present Proprie- 
tor, having been the formation of a Library extensive, 
curious, and valuable, their Stock has, consequently, 
been hitherto but little open to Purchasers, andis now 
submitted tothe Notice of the Literary Public. This 
Magnificent Collection, containing upwards of 100,000 
Volumes, Mr. Caster is directed to Sell by Public Auc- 
tion. The Sale for the First Series will take place in 
Jannary next, and will continue about Three Weeks. 
Catalogues are vow preparing, and will be published 
early in December, and may be had of Messrs. Long- 
mau, Hurst, & Co., Loudon; Parker, Oxford; Dighton 
& Sou, Cambridge; Laing, Edinburgh; Todd, York ; 
Robinson & Heruaman, Leeds ; Upham, Bath; Stroug, 
Bristol ; and of the Auctioneer, Exeter 
25, High Strect, Exeter, Nov. i, 1824 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 218. board 
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ROTHELAN; a Romance of the Ep lish 
By tl , ‘ Histories. git 
y the Author of Annals of the Paris 
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Published this day. post Svo, 8s 6d. boards 
A SECOND VOLUME OF THE Scrip. 
BOOK; a Collection of Amusing and Stri 
in Prose and Verse, with occasional Rem 
tributions. By JOHN M-DIARMID. 
Author of the ‘ Life of Willian Cowper,’ ke. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; andg 
Whittaker, London. _ 
Of whom may be had, uniformly with the above, 
THE THIRD EDITION of Volume First of THE 
SCRAP BOOK, post 8vu , §s.6d. boards, 


king Pieces, 
arks and Con. 
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This day is published, in post Svo. price 8s,6d. bone 
Atice ALLAN, and Other Tales, By 
ALEXANDER WILSON. 

Printed for Geo} B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lave. 





This day is published, with Eight Copper-plates | 
George Cruikshank, the Secund Edition, priee 6s. 6i 


boards. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL. From the Ger- 
man of LAMOTTE FOUQUE. 


Printed for Geo. B. Wiaittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





| This day is published, price 6s.6d , embellished with 


two beautiful Engravings, 

My CutLpREN’S Diary; or, The Mo- 
ral of the Passing Hour. A Tale for Young Persons. 

‘The author's view, in this little work, has been 
chiefly tu ainuse and engage the attention of those from 
ten to twelve, or thirteen years of age; and especially 
to those who have younger brothers or sisters, she trusts 
it may be found useful.’—Preface. 

Darton & Harvey, Gracechurch Street; R. Hunter, 
St. Paul's Church- yard; S. Low, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street. 





MiMO.IRS OF PAINTING, 
By W. BUCHANAN, ™ . 
Containing a Chronological History of the Tmportation 
of Pictures by the great Masters into Great Britain 
since the Period of the French Revolutivn, with Crit- 
cal Remarks thereon, and Sketches of Character of the 


| leading Masters of the various Schools of Painting. 


2 vols 8vo. 26s. be 
Published by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, and to 
had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
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Ov the 26th November will be published, in 3 vols. 
12mo., price £1, Is. 
WANDERINGS OF CHILDE HaRoLpe,, 
a Romance of Real Life, interspersed with Mennse 
the English Wife, Foreign Mistress, and various 0b 


Celebrated Characters, by Joliu Harman Bed (ord, a 4 
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